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. PARTRIDGE SHOOTING. 

The series of sporting scenes which we have lately given, illus- 
trative of the present field sports of the season, we are pleased to 
know, have given great satisfaction. They were drawn expressly 
for us by Mr..Croome, of New York, who loves the theme, and 
therefore does it full justice. The scene which we present belcw 
is that of partridge shooting, and is fully equal to any of its pre- 
decessors. This agreeable and profitable sport is much practised 
in the Eastern and Middle States, and is indulged in also in this 
State. The partridge was formerly classed with the grouse, but 
is now divided into a separate genus by naturalists. It is found 
in the temperate parts of Europe and America, and is said to be 
rather more abundant in England than in this country ; the British 


landed proprietors: The birds pair early in the spring, and the 
female lays from fourteen to twenty eggs, in a nest composed of 
dry leaves and grass. The young can run about as soon as they 
are excluded from the egg. The affection of the partridge for her 
young is very strong, and in taking care of them, she is much 
assisted by the male. They frequently sit close to each other, 
covering the young with their wings, and, when in this situation, 
are not easilyroused. The principal food of the young partridges 
are ant-eggs and insects; but, when fall grown they feed on all 
kinds of grain. The red or French species of this bird is larger 
than the common American, though both are found in this coun- 
try, and have red feet and beak, is brown above, and its sides are 
beautifully variegated with ferruginous and ash-color ; the neck is 


game laws protecting it, save from the hunting of the nobility or 


white, with a black margin. The red partridge lives on higher 


PARTRIOCE. SHOOTING. 


grounds than the gray, preferring hills. The flesh is whiter and 
less juicy. There are many other species inhabiting Europe and 
Asia. The scene below tells its own story, and is expressive in 
every portion. The affrighted birds just breaking cover, the well 
trained hounds awaiting their master’s signal, in the left fore- 
ground, and the sportsman himself with his deliberate aim and 
steady figure, is sure of his mark, tangible evidence of which is 
seen in the two partridges already disabled and falling. There is 
yet a reserved barrel, and more must fall with the second shot! 
The fascination of this sport to the hunter can neither be fully 
described nor imagined ; it must be experienced to be fully ap- 

preciated. Like the angler, the gunner must be patient and per- 

severing, for a few moments of favorable opportunity will reward 

him for long hours of labor. 
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LIONEL AINSWORTH: 
YOUNG PARRISAN'S DOOM, 


A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


CHAPTER 


“Thad hoped that.Lionel would have been able to make us a 
short visit, ere this,” said Mrs. Ainsworth. “ He has just sent us 
word that we must not expect him under several weeks.” 

“Mr. Morney, I believe, i is your brother ?” 

“ He i is: ” 

“T-had heard Lionel mention the name of his uncle, but it had 
entirely escaped my memory ; hence, I had no suspicion that the 
thessage with which I was entrusted would introduce me to the 
presence of those I have long wished to become acquainted with.” 

“The wish has been reciprocated on our part, I assure you,” 
said Mrs. Ainsworth. “The last time we were speaking of Lio- 
nel’s contemplated visit, my brother remarked, that he hoped he 
would bring his young friend with him.” 

Roland thought he should like very well to know if Ruth par- 
ticipated in the wish, which caused ‘him to steal a glanc> at her, 
where, in a remote corner of the room, she sat flirting a tiffany fan, 
glittering with spangles, with a gravity suited to the importance 
of the employment. 

Though she certainly was not looking directly towards him, at 
the time he turned-his eyes on her, her heightening color, and an 
adroit movement of her fan, by which she entirely hid her face, 
might be interpreted as signs of her having an inkling of his mo- 
mentary regard. Perhaps Mrs. Ainsworth noticed the look, for 
she immediately remarked : 

“Though you see my daughter and me so idle now, during the 
heat of the day, we are very industrious all the morning, and I 
regret to be obliged to lose as much time as we do. We are at 
present busy spinning yarn, which is to be woven into cloth to 
make garments for those soldiers who may need them most, 
whether at the north or south, and though Ruth is by no means a 
tyro at playing on the harp, she is certainly a much greater adept 
at turning the spinning-wheel.” 

Here was an opportunity for Roland to make a very gallant 
speech, and he did go so far as to frame one in his mind, though 
somehow, when he came to offer it, instead of saying how happy, 
and how much honored he should feel, were he permitted to wear 
garments made by such fair hands, he merely remarked, that un- 
doubtedly they would by their industry prevent much suffering. 

Mrs. Ainsworth now left the room, and Roland tried in vain to 
think of something to say, which might be interesting to the young 
girl, who still had nothing to busy herself with except her fan. 
A look of peculiar archness that lurked in her large, hazel eyes, 
showed that she noticed his awkward perplexity and guessed its 
cause ; yet, though words by the dozen were ready to come trip- 
pingly from her tongue, actuated by a slightly mischief-loving 
spirit, she appeared to be in no haste to come to his relief. All at 
once his eye fell on a harp, that stood leaning against the wall, and 
he at once seized upon it as a theme for conversation. 

“‘ Your. mother,” said he, “ mentioned that you played upon the 
harp. It is a very ladylike accomplishment.” 

Ruth probably thought this remark needed no answer, other 
than a slight bow. But Roland cleared his throat and proceeded : 

“Tt looks like an instrument of some antiquity,” said he. 
“Was it made in England *” 

“Tam unable to tell,” she replied. “It was formerly in the 
possession of a Scottish lady, who presented it to my grandmother 
when she was about to come to this country. It was even then, 
I am told, an ancient instrument. Many a hand is dust now that 
used to sweep its strings.” 

Roland looked at her with some surprise, for her “ mirth-beam- 
ing smiles” had given place to a look of sadness, which accorded 
well with the accents in which were spoken these last words. In 
a subdued voice he repeated a line or two from Ossian: “ Thou 
hast heard the music of departed bards in the dream of thy rest, 
when sleep fell on thy eyes, at the murmur of Morath.” 

“ The hunter shall come forth in the morning, and the voice of 
my harp shall not be heard,” said Ruth, quoting a few words 
from the same bard. 

“T trust I shall have the pleasure of hendinie it this evening,’ 
said Roland. 

“ You st all hear me play, if it be your wish, though if you have 
& critical ear, itis by no means certain that it will afford you 
pleasure.” 

* As I have listened to little music except that of the drum and 
fife, for the last five or'six years; you may judge how much of a 
musical connoisseur Iam. I should think you were fortunate in 
knowing how to play on the harp, for I imagine it is rather lonely 
here.”’ 

“ Formerly .it was—it is much less so now.” 

Why 

“Because we of late have visits from the redcoats or the tories, 
more frequently chan formerly.” 

“And the whigs—do not they visit you ¢” 

“ Yes, bunt their visits afford-us little or no excitement. When 


® British officer and twenty or thirty soldiers, or a party of tories 


make us e call, end seach’ every cranny and chest, cupboard and 


‘valuables, it gives us a fine opportunity to exercise our wits. 


Once, however, I came near dying with heat, from playing the 
invalid, and reclining in a large easy-chair, with a dozen silver 
plates under the cushion. And what was. worse than all, I was 
almost suffocated with suppressed laughter, at seeing Nessy, our 
mulatto girl, who, when she saw the enemy coming, put a large sil- 
ver basin on her head, and though she had concealed it very ingen- 
iously, by winding her kerchief round it, turban-fashion, she had 
to walk as upright, and hold her neck as stiff as a grenadier, to 
keep it from slipping off.” 

“That makes me think of the barber’s basin, spoken of in Don 
Quixote, which the knight of La Mancha mistook for a helmet. 
I should think you would have some safe place where you could 
conceal your plate and other articles of value.” 

“We do have; but we had some distinguished guests to dine 
the day before, and so disinterred the plates I spoke of, and a few 
other articles. As they needed a little furbishing, they were not 
returned to their place of concealment that night, and the next 
morning the redcoats were upon us so suddenly, we were obliged 
to hide them the best way we could. The plates were put under 
the cushion—the basin on Nessy’s head, and a dozen spoons into 
a pillow-case mother happened to be making, and which she had 
to treat as gingerly as if they had been made of glass, to keep 
them from jingling. Once they did make an unlucky clash, and 
the leader’s ears, which naturally lapped a little, at once assumed 
the perpendicular.” 

* And what was the consequence ?” 

“ Priam, the butler, came to the rescue. ‘Massa’s spurs,’ said 
he, ‘are ob de real silber, or dey nebber would jingle so.’ The 
remark flattered the officer’s vanity and quieted his suspicion, and 
as nothing could be found of a portable size, valuable enough to 
carry off, he contented himself with ordering breakfast of ham 
and eggs, and hot buckwheat cakes.” 

“ And was the order obeyed ?” 

“To be sure it was, and glad to come off so. Mother, giving 
the precious pillow-case into my charge, with a request, if I felt able, 
to sew a few stitches, superintended its preparation. It proved 
a wonderful mollifier—that breakfast did. From being savage as 
bears, at not being able to find any plunder that suited them, after 
they had finished their meal, they were as good natured as so 
many kittens. The leader of the party even went so far as to 
hint that he should use his influence to prevent our receiving 
similar visits from others.” 

“ Tf his influence will prove sufficient to exempt you from any 
more such, you may consider your ham, eggs and buckwheat 
cakes well bestowed.” 

“ Very true ; but we count on no such exemption, inasmuch as 
his inflac nce, were he disposed to use it in our favor, would not, 
in all probability, have the least weight. He is merely permitted 
to head a marauding party, and is, without doubt, held in light 
estimation by the superior officers, and in very little better, by the 
men placed temp>arily under his command. It is with more re- 
luctance than I can express, that we give a party of the enemy a 
single meal, for we cannot help thinking how many there are on 
our own side suffering from want. It is hard indeed, to be com- 
pelled to defraud our defenders in order to minister to the comfort 
of those who oppress us.” 

“Do you know that I was much struck by something your 
mother mentioned ?” 

“ What do you allude to?” 

“The manner in with she said that she and her daughter 
spend their mornings.” 

“ You mean what she told you about our spinning ?” 

“Tea” 

“ How did it strike you ?—as being an employment either re- 
markable or unsuitable ?”’ 

“No, it was nothing of that kind. It struck me, because it 
shows such true devotion to the cause, and in such a quiet, unpre- 
suming way. In short, it seems to me like true heroism.” 

“Do you think so? It never presented itself to me in such a 


light. I pity the sufferings of the poor soldiers, and to promote’ 
“their comfort, I am willing to devote the time, that, under differ- 


ent circumstances, might be given to more congenial employ- 
ment. If there be any praise due, it is to my mother—not to me. 
I derive all my courage and devotion from her. If there was ever 
an individual in the world, animated with the true spirit of patri- 
otism, it is my mother. I know of no danger she would not be 
willing to encounter—no self-sacrifice that she would shrink from, 
if she thought it would benefit the cause of freedom. I have read 
of the Roman matrons, and do not. believe, that one among them 
all, was ever possessed of a more truly noble spirit.” 

The feeling and enthusiasm with which Ruth spoke, caused her 
countenance to light up, while, at the same time, bright tears glis- 
tened in her large, hazel eyes. Her filial ardor touched a chord 
in Roland’s breast, and caused his own eyes, which were of that 
kind “which melted in love, and kindled in war,” to grow some- 
what misty. 

“ Your modesty .and self distrust,” said Roland, assiduously 
brushing. his hair from his forehead, to conceal his emotion, * by 
causing you to underrate the value of your services, and to li 
estimate the sacrifices which they involve, only go to show that 
you are of the same spirit, and are worthy to be the daughter of 
such a mother.” 

“Tam afraid that there is more flattery than truth in what you 
say ; yet an unmerited compliment may sometimes have the effect 
to awaken an ambition to deserve it.” 

“ You will allow me to say, that I had not the least intention to 
flatter—nothing could have been farther from my thoughts.” 

“ That only shows that you give me credit for being somewhat 


and invited him to come in. 


might add—not to keep back any part of the truth—as heedless a 
lass as ever breathed the air of our Arcadian clime.” 

“ Arcadian, do you say ?”’ 

“Yes. Does the expression surprise you? It always appeared 
to me, that this part of the Carolinas, where my uncle has chosen 
his place of residence, must far surpass the Arcadia the poets love 
to celebrate. A gentleman from France, who dined here not long 
since, compared it to the Languedoc of his own country ; and my 
mother, who, as you are aware, has spent most of her days in 
New England, says, that even there the air is not purer—the 
streams more sparkling, or the hills more picturesque, while the 
luxuriance of our forest-tree foliage, and our floral treasures, either 
for profusion or gorgeous beauty, are not to be named in the same 
day. As tor the How withers, I cannot Help regretting 
them, cold as they are.’ 

“Then you remember them.” 

“Yes, I was nine or ten years old when I came to the south. 
Ishall never forget them. Nothing could be more comfortable 
and more cheerful than the long winter evenings, when the win- 
dow-curtains were drawn close, and a bright wood fire was blazing 
in the large fireplace.” 

Dinner being now announced, Ruth conducted Roland to the 
dining-room, where Mrs. Ainsworth was awaiting them. 

“ If our dinner had not been nearly ready,” said she, addressing 
Roland, “I should at once have offered you some refreshment 
after your long ride. I hope the time has not seemed long to 
you.” 

“Contrary from that—it has seemed very short. It cannot be 
more than half an hour since I arrived.” 

“ A little more than that,” she replied. “I did not know but 
that your anxiety for my brother’s return might cause the time to 
drag heavily.” 

“To confess the truth,” said Roland, slightly coloring, “you 
left me with such good company, that I neither thought of him 
nor the message. I have heard my friend Lionel speak so fre- 
quently of his sister, that after we once commenced a conversation, 
I felt as if I had always been acquainted with her.” 

“ It is scarcely necessary for me to say,” said Ruth, “ that your 
feelings in this respect were reciprocated; for now that I have 
time to reflect a little, I believe I must have nearly overwhelmed 
you with words, that I am sure I should not have ventured to do, 
had you seemed at all like a stranger.” ¥ 

“T expect every day, when the inhabitants of our poultry-yard 
will fall a prey to some company of marauders,” said Mrs. Ains- 
worth, as she helped Roland to the wing of a chicken. I can 
hardly imagine how they have escaped as long as they have.” 

“ After they have seized upon them, if they don’t order them to 
be dressed and served up in this very room, we may consider our- 
selves fortunate,” said Ruth. 

“‘ And more fortunate still, if some of them do not, one day, 
drive us from our home,” said Mrs. Ainsworth. 

“ O mother, they would not do that.” 

“They have driven others from their homes, my daughter, and 
we can hardly hope to be exempted. Under the name of British 
subjects, they act the part of so many brigands~” 

“This state of things cannot last mach longer,” said Roland? 
“if the judgment of those older and more experienced than I am, 
can be depended on. General Greene has expressed his determi- 
nation to recover South Carolina, or die in the attempt, and the 
heroic efforts of Marion, Sumter, and Lee, will tend to bring about 
the same result.” 

“ The want of all kind of supplies,” said Mrs. Ainsworth, “ is 
what perplexes and renders nugatory the exertions and best laid 
plans of our officers. The men under them, when suffering from 
hunger, cannot, at all times, be expected to feel hopeful and cour- 
ageous ; nor is it to be wondered at that some are tempted to re- 
nounce any farther attempt to win a cause, which seems to them 
utterly hopeless.” 

Just at that moment some one near the house was heard sing- 
ing a little ditty, so much in the spirit of what they had been con- 
versing about, that it seemed as if the performer must have over- 
heard what they had been saying, and purposely adapted his song 
to the subject. Ruth placed her finger on her lips, as a signal of 
silence, and the windows being open, they could distinctly hear 
the words of the stanza, which the individual without was singing. 

“ Carolina south and north, 
Is filled with pain and woe; 
The tories take their neighbors’ worth, 
And away a whig must go.” 

Roland, who sat facing.one of the windows, saw that the singer 
had entered the grounds near the house which were enclosed with 
shrubbery. Looking at Rim attentively for a moment, he ex- 
claimed : 

“ Mike Larkin, as I live! I thought he was in New England. 
What can have brought him hither ?”’ 

“The name sounds familiar to me,” said Mrs. Ainsworth. 

“ Your son, without doubt, has mentioned him in some of his 
letters,” remarked Roland. 

“ Yes,” said Ruth, “ Lionel alluded to him in the first letter he 
wrote us after the battle of Bunker Hill. Hé said he was so badly 
wounded that he would always be lame, and see, he who has just 
treated ts of our rustic songs, uses @ staff to assist his 
steps.” 

“A pretty stout one, too,” said Roland, ‘ ‘which might, if occa 
sion required, answer all the purposes of a cudgel.” 

“ He’is going call,” said Ruth,” 

“T hope so,” remarked Mrs. Ainsworth. “He must be very 
weary from walking in the heat of the day, and stand in great 
need of refreshment ;” and rising, she went to the door herself, 
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“Ts Mr. Morney at home ?”’ asked Mike, hesitating to comply 
with the invitation. 

“ He is not.” 

“ But this is his house ?” 

“Tt is; and is always open to the weary traveller, who comes 
asafriend. You are tired. Stand no longer at the door, but 
come in.” 

“ Thank you, ma’am, I shall be very glad to ; but I felt a little 
shy, before I found out sartain ’twas Mr. Morney’s house, for if I 
should get into a nest of tories, I reckon ’twould go hard with 
me.” 

“I will undertake to be your guarantee that no harm shall be- 
fall you, which it is in the power of those belonging to the house 
to avert,” said Roland, stepping towards the door. 

“You here, Sergeant Floyd?” said Mike, a flush of pleasure 
brightening his sunburnt countenance. “I never was so glad, 
many times before in my life, and I must shake hands with you, 
if it is only for the sake of that smile, which looks so much like 
Miss Euphie’s.” 

“And for the sake of my own individual self, I hope,” said 
Roland, giving him his hand. “I have no wish to survive the 
day when I shall no longer feel it to be a pleasure to shake hands 
with one who did good service at the battle of Bunker Hill, much 
more with one who brought away honorable marks with him, that 
he will carry to his grave.” 

“ That Major Dillman was partly the means of making a true 
whig of me. I was a little whiffling before I had a chance to see 
how mean he was. Arter that, I was as firm asarock. And 
then there was Miss Euphie and Hannah Ellsworth—they were 
enough to make one think the rebels were right, they took such 
good care of me when I wasn’t able todo anything. Why, either 
of ’em would go without a meal of victuals anytime for the sake 
of feeding a poor soldier, or would sit up till midnight to make 
clothes for him.” 

“Did you see my mother and sister, after Lionel and I left for 
the south?” Roland at last found opportunity to inquire. 

“No, I started right off myself, as soon as I heard that you 
and he had gone. The last time I saw Miss Euphie, she gave 
me this doublet I have on. She made it on purpose for me, she 
said, and for that reason I value it higher than one made of silk 
or velvet, and trimmed with gold lace, if some folks had given it 
to me.” 

They had so nearly finished their meal at the arrival of Mike, 
that they had no disposition to resume their -places at the table, 
and he was invited to take a seat at the still well-furnished board. 
Before accepting the invitation, he took Roland aside, and whis- 
pered a few words to him. 

“T’ve something I want to tell,” said he, “only I’m afraid 
*twill frighten the ladies more than if Mr. Morney was at home. 
Do you think it will ?” 

.  “T] can judge better when I have heard what it is,” returned 
Roland. 

“Well, it’s something about what the redcoats and tories have 

threatened to do, and I came on purpose to let Mr. Morney know. 
* Are these ladies his wife and daughter ?” 

“ No—cannot you guess who the elder lady is by her looks ?” 

“Why, ’tis Cap’n Ainsworth’s mother, aint it? Strange I 
didn’t think of it before. There’s something about her mouth 
exactly like his. It’s a proud look, and it aint a proud look nei- 
ther. It don’t make her look scorney, or as if she felt too good 
to speak to a poor fellow like me, but as if she had courage 
enough to be a gineral, in case of need. Idon’t think ’twill make 
her afeared, if I do tell, nor the young lady, neither; for though 
she’s as delicate as roses and lilies, and her hair and eyes are so 
bright it kinfl o’ dazzles my eyes to look at her, she looks as brave 
as a lion.” 

Mrs. Ainsworth, who had overheard enough that Mike said to 
comprehend that he had something to communicate that he 
thought would alarm them, now interposed. 

“ If we are threatened with danger,” said she, “the sooner we 
know its nature, the better.” 

“T thought, ma’am,” said he, “that maybe you wouldn’t be so 
much seared and flurried like, if I Waited till Cap’n Morney come 
home. So I thought I would ask the opinion of Sergeant Floyd 
as to what was best to do.” 

“You need not be afraid,” said she, smiling, “so take your 
place at the table, and while you eat your dinner, tell us all about 
it.” 

“ You make me think of Mrs. Floyd, the sergeant’s mother 
here. She’s al’ays as calm as a clock, and pleasant as a sammer’s 
morning, let what will happen. Well, yesterday, about noon, the 
sun beat down terrible hot, and I was glad enough when I came 
to a spring where I could quench my thirst. Arter drinking 
from a cup made out of an oak leaf, I crept in behind some bushes, 
that grew close to the edge of a piece of woods, to take a‘hap, and 
it want many minutes, before I was fast asleep, How long I’d 

t, I don’t know; but all at once I was waked up by the clat- 

ing of horses’ feet. I peeped through the bushes and saw six or 
seven men on horseback, coming at a full gallop. When they 
got right against thé spring, they jumped off of their horses, which 
they let. drink, arter they’d dipped up some water to mix with 
some whiskey for themselves. They were mighty jovial, arter 
they'd taken two or three good drinks of the whiskey, and talked 
and laughed a good deal. At last they began to brag about what 
good pickings they found lately. Gold and silver, and plate, and 
ladies’ jewels, were thick as blackberries, according to their tell. 
They found plenty of other things too, they said. At one house, 
they boasted how they tore up the floor, and found a good lot of 
cotton cloth, and, hid away in other places, they came across ten 
ora dozen bushels of meal, which they put into the bed-ticks, 


arter they had emptied ’em, and carried ’em all off. One of ’em 
said they shouldn’t have to drink whiskey much longer, for he 
knew where there was a plenty of good wine, which they might 
have if they’d take the trouble to go arter it. 

“« Well, sergeant,’ said one of ’em, arter they’d got pretty well 
through telling their famous exploits, ‘ where do you mean to go 
next ?” 

“*T’ve some thoughts of taking a ride over to Morney’s,’ said 
he. 

“*You mean the stone house we passed a while ago? said one 
of ’em. 

“* Yes,’ he answered. ‘I’m told we shall find as good pickings 
there as we did up to old Dame Harrowby’s plantation, and she, 
you know, was as rich as a Jew’s eye, before we honored her with 
a visit, but she’s a plucked pigeon now—that’s a fact.’ 

«Well, my advice is,’ said another of the men, ‘to let Morney 
rest a day or two. There’s good plunder at a place up above 
here, in the provision line, and we can take Morney’s plate, and 
the nice linen damask they say is hoarded up, and the ladies’ 
jewels, when we come back. They'll be jest as good then as they 
are now—wont spoil by keeping, you know.’ 

“* Come to think of it, I reckon that will be the best way,’ said 
the sergeant. ‘It’s Tuesday today, and Thursday morning we 
shall be ready to be down upon ’em.’ 

“He then made use of a great many oaths, and said if the fam- 
ily refused to tell where the things were, he shouldn’t mind it 
much if one of his men put a pistol-ball through the head of one 
of ’em, jest to let the rest see they want going to be trifled with. 
Then they all laughed, and said they shouldn’t want no better 
fun.” 

“ Thursday morning they thought they should be here?” said 
Mrs. Ainsworth. 

“Yes, ma’am, that’s what they said.” 

“ That will be to-morrow. As well then as later. If they find 
the plate, or the linen damask they spoke of, they will be more 
successful than I think they will.” 

“Yet there will be a great many things,” said Ruth, “ that it 
will be very inconvenient for us to do without, and which it will 
be impossible for us to conceal.” 

“Should Mr. Morney return to-night,” said Roland, “ there 
will be three of us to defend the house, if our friend Mike will be 
so good as to remain, without including the servants.” 

“Or my mother and myself,” said Ruth ; “but I suppose you 
consider us to be nought,” pouting her red lips a little, and trying 
to assume an offended air. 

“We shall need Mrs. Ainsworth for counsel, if not for action,” 
said he. 

“T thank you for your goed opinion of my mother’s wisdom,” 
said Ruth—“ an opinion which shows that you are not altogether 
destitute of discretion yourself; but your allowing her to be re- 
ceived into your councils, will not make me the less of an 
nonentity.” 

“Far from being a nonentity,” said Roland, falling into the 
same tone of pleasantry she herself had assumed, “‘ your presence, 
as well as your mother’s, will inspire with courage those who 
take an active part in conducting the defence.” 

“You never said a truer word than that, sergeant,” said Mike. 

“If the pretty mulatto girl—Nessy, I think you called her— 
could only have her head defended with the same unique helmet, 
that on one occasion gave such a spur to your risibility, she might 
do good service by watching through some loop-hole the move- 
ments of the enemy, and reporting accordingly,” said Roland. 

“You forget,” said Ruth, “that if put on service like that, the 
helmet would need a visor. Nessy’s bright eyes would be a good 
mark for the besiegers, and might tempt some one of them to 
make an example of her by shooting her through the head, to 
show the rest of us they were not going to be trifled with! Now 
Nessy’s patriotism is undoubted, yet she can hardly be expected 
to carry it to such an extent as that.” 

“ And cannot Priam’s wit, if not his wisdom, be brought into 
requisition ?”’ asked Roland. . 

“ Ah, you are thinking about the way he flattered the gallant 
officer’s vanity, about his spurs ringing as if ‘dey were ob de real 
silber.’? Well, it certainly shows, that if he cannot pretend to be 
a sage, he has a genius for strategy, and there is no knowing but 
that he may do good service by the exercise of his gift.” 

They were now suddenly interrupted in their playful discussion 
by the sound of a horse swiftly advancing. Rath started, and 
her color heightened ; for, not observing that the sound indicated 
the approach of only a single horse, her first thought was that the 
ruffians had anticipated their contemplated visit. The next mo- 
ment she uttered an exclamation of joy. Mr. Morney, her uncle, 
had arrived. 


CHAPTER XII. 
4 TREACHEROUS GUEST. 


Aut.—If T had a mind to be honest, I see fortune would not suffer me; she 
booties into my mouth. I am courted now “with @ double occasion ; 


and a means to do the prince. my master. |; whieh, who knows how, 


may turn back to my advancement.— Winter’s 

“You were never more truly welcome than at this moment,” 
said Mrs, Ainsworth, meeting her brother at the door. “ Your 
presence is much needed on several accounts.” 

“ And I am glad to be home once more,” said Mr. Morney, 
“though had I not heard news that caused me to hurry, I should 
not have been here till late this evening.” 

Mrs, Ainsworth now introduced Roland Floyd to him, nor did 
she forget to tell him who Mike Larkin was, and that he had 
come:to bring them tidings that they might turn to good account. 

“ The letters of my nephew have made me and all of us familiar 


with your name,” said Mr. Morney, addressing Roland, “and it 
gives me much pleasure to have an opportunity to make your 
acquaintance.” 

“ A pleasure, that, while it does me honor, give me leave to say, 
is fully reciprocated. I was ignorant, however, till after my ar- 
rival, that it was to the uncle of my friend Lionel that General 
Marion had entrusted me with a message.” 

“When I last saw the general, it was agreed between us, that 
if he needed my co-operation, he should let me know by a special 
messenger, who was also to be the bearer of a verbal token, lest 
some imposition should be practised, as has been the case in sev- 
eral instances.” 

“ A token, that, I was told, the ladies of the household would 
understand, if you should chance to be absent. I therefore re- 
peated it when introduced to the presence of Mrs. Ainsworth, and 
was instantly welcomed.” 

“ The phrase was selected,” said Mr. Morney, “ as being one 
that would stand no chance of being adopted or understood by 
any one else. When I was a score of years younger than I am 
now, I dabbled a little in falconry, and recalling that circumstance 
suggested it to my mind.” 

“‘T thought falconry a sport long since out of date—at least in 
England,” said Roland. 

“ And so it is, and was then. It gradually grew into disuse, as 
the country was more and more cut up with hedges and fences ; 
but I imagined it might be revived with advantage, where there 
was such free and ample space as there was here.” 

“ And how did you succeed ?”’ 

“T did not give it a fair trial. As I could not persuade any 
one to enter into my project, I soon abandoned it.” 

“O uncle,” said Ruth, “‘ why didn’t you persevere? I should 
be so delighted to follow the chase, with a falcon on my wrist— 
and I would teach him to fly at so high a lure.” 

“ There is something fascinating in the sport, without doubt, 
my fair niece, but we have fallen on times when graver and more 
momentous affairs demand our time and attention.” 

“Have you dined?” asked Mrs. Ainsworth, addressing her 
brother. 

“Yes, I called at our friend Barclay’s, just to look at my boys, 
and found the family at the table.” 

“ How did you find them? George and Alfred, I mean.” 

“Well, as respects their health ; I never saw them look better. 
Their tutor, however, complains that they begin to take more in- 
terest in warlike exploits than in Greek and Latin, which reminds 
me that their father should be influenced by their example, and 
show more eagerness to ascertain what has cost our young friend 
so long a ride. As it is confidential,” said he, rising, and ad- 
dressing Roland, “we will seek a place of greater privacy.” 

Roland followed him to a small apartment, fitted up as a 
library. 

“T could formerly spend a few hours every day with these silent 
friends,” said Mr. Morney, handing Roland a chair, and taking 
one himself; “but now, as far as I am concerned, they remain 
undisturbed on their shelves.” 

“‘ My father,” said Roland, “collected a very valuable though 
not extensive library, when he was alive; but when Charlestown 
was burnt by order of General Gage, it was destroyed.” 

“‘ A fate mine may be destined to share. The only chance it 
has to escape, is its utter worthlessness in the estimation of the 
banditti, who make it a daily business to rob, murder, and lay 
waste the country. And now, my young friend, what says 
General Marion ?” 

“He commissioned me to inform you, that he has received in- 
formation that a party of the British, from twenty-five to thirty, 
all told, will be sent out by Colonel Tarleton to cut off a small 
party of our men—a dozen or so, in the whole—who have been 
somewhat successful in collecting supplies for General Greene.” 

“ And he wishes me to interrupt the party of the British ?” 

“He does. They will pass one of those swamps, impervious 
to them, but where, General Marion says, you will be perfectly at 
home, and where, he says, a dozen rifles will be amply sufficient 
for your purpose. The only question is, he says, whether that 
number can be obtained.” 

“That partly depends on how much time I have. What route 
will the British take?” 

Roland took a piece of paper, that he had concealed between 
the outside and lining of his coat sleeve, and handed it to Mr. 
Morney. 

“ T have there traced a few lines,” said he, “that I imagined, 
even if they fell into wrong hands, would be unintelligible, but 
which, I believe, I can explain so that you will be able to under- 
stand the particular locality intended to be marked out. I was, 
of course, indebted to the description given me by General Ma- 
rion, and when I submitted it to his inspection, he was so good as 
to point out such alterations as he deemed necessary.” 

The rude and slight delineation, with a few words of explana- 
tion from Roland, were at once clearly comprehended by Mr. 
Mogney, who was perfectly familiar with that region to the extent 
“of hundreds of miles. 

“ And now,” said Mr. Morney, “‘ we must see how much of a 
fortress we can make of our house here, for a hint my sister gave 
me, relative to the intelligence brought by Mike Larkin, convinces" 
me that something I heard myself, and which hastened my return, 
was no idle rumor, and we must think ourselves well off, if instead 
of ‘a half dozen, we do not have twice or even three times that 
number, down upon us.” ‘ 

[to BE conTiNuED.] 


O Death, what art thou nurse of dreamless tiumbers 
the fevered flesh to a eternal.— Tupper. 
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TUTTLE’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE PALACE. 
The neat and tasteful structure represented in the accompany- 
ing engraving, stands near the head of the staircase leading to the 
lery of the eastern nave. If it is less pretending than man 
others in outward embellishments, it is, nevertheless, replete wi 
sterling and appreciated excellences, as is manifest from the con- 
stant crowd of visitors who throng around it with delighted faces. 
Herein lies a bit of curious evidence touching taste and the habit 
of mind and observation 
that governs different 
people. Some persons 
visiting the exhibition, 
have no eye save 
ponderous machinery, 
or engines of great pow- 
er in active operation ; 
others pass everything 
by to examine with en- 
raptured eyes the oil 
paintings of the collec- 
tion; another thinks 
nothing comparatively 
worth a moment’s con- 
sideration except the 
statuary; while many, 
without the requisite 
taste to lead them to ex- 
amine any department 
in detail, wander about, 
seeking —— to re- 
alize the best general ef- 
fect. To the world of 
womanhood throughout 
babydom, which embra- 
ces mankind and Chris- 
tendom, the baby-jump- 
er has long been known 
as an indisputable nur- 
sery appendage. Phy- 
sicians, in both conti- 
nents, have spoken in 
its praise—scientific men 
have recommended it 
for the health and en- 
joyment of children, and 
for the relief of nurses ; 
and the thousands who 
have used it bear willi 
testimony to its excel- 
lence. mother, as 
she looks upon it here, 
instinctively pictures her 
darling as its delighted 
occupant. Lost to all 
the wonders that sur- 
round her, she for the 
moment sees only the 
gleeful tossing of its 
rosy arms, the quick 
dancing of its tiny feet 
—hears only the music 
of its happy laugh, till, 
in the fullness of her 
mother-heart, she ex- 
claims in the expressive language of the lamented Mrs. Osgood : 
“A health, 0 inventor of blest baby-jumpers— 

A health in the richest and rarest of bumpers! 

The sage and the seer are foretelling a year 

When all shall be peace in this sad little sphere, 

When the humble may rise, and the bondman go 

But the moruer shall owe her millennium to thee!” 


The specimens of dressed dolls here exhibited certainly sur- 
pass anything we have 
ever seen, both in taste- 
ful design, and beauty 
of decoration. Wewon- 
der not that youthful 
eyes dwell upon them 
with almost envious 
thought. The furnished 
reticules for ladies form 
another interesting fea- 
ture of this contribution. 
Tuttle may be said to 
lead the van in the ex- 
tensive importation of 
this useful and beautiful 
article. So indispensa- 
ble, indeed, have the 
become to ladies travel- 
ling or at home, so great 
has become the demand 
for them, that in order 
to satisfy it, Tuttle has 
been compelled to em- - 
ploy the first artists from 
abroad to manufacture 
them here; and those 
now on exhibition nM 
if not surpass in style 
and workmanship, . the 
finest specimens of Pa- 
risian manufacture, and 
at prices defying all 
competition. From his 
unequalled ‘emporium’ 
or museum of curiosi- 
ties, 345 Broadway, Mr. 
Tuttle has presented for 
exhibition only those ar- 
ticles strictly of Ameri- 
can man q 
expressly intended for 
the ladies and children, 
whose favorite he un- 
doubtedly is. Ameri- 
ca is remarkable,” says 
De Tocqueville, “for the 


George W. Tuttle. Ho is a striking-specimen of the intelli 

/ eal spirit of the are. A few years since, .by way of ~ aed 
ng an infant sister, he invented the famous baby-juamper—the first 
indics’or of his future distinction. Its recognized excellence and 
usefulness suggested a patent, and the manufacture of it for the 


public. The patent was secured, a small store opened, and in 
one year 100,000 jumpers were distributed to every corner of the 
Union. Success so astonishing induced him to take out patents 
in Europe. and o establishments in London and Paris. He 
did so, visiting Europe for the purpose, in person; where the 
same success rewarded his energy and enterprise. He remained 
in Europe several years, travelling a portion of the time, over 
Eng France and Germany, le there, he conceived the 
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CAST IRON STATUETTES FROM VIENNA. 
Some of the most beautiful specimens of the fine arts in the 
Crystal Palace, may be found among those which, in point of 
size do not attract a tithe of the attention and criticism lovished 


partment of the exhibi- 
tion. There could be 
rary or jor than 
works of art like these, 
and we hope that am 
the many benefits whi 
the exhibition is calcu- 
lated to confer upon us, 
will be the creation 
among our wealthy citi- 
zens of a taste for the 
fine arts, and a conse- 
quent fostering and en- 
couragement of our ar- 
tistic talent. We are 


TUTTLE'S CONTRIBUTION TO THE CRYSTAL PALACE, NEW YORK. 


idea of establishing in New York a d bazaar, after the manner 
of the Orientals, in which he might blend the trade in baby-jump- 
ers, with that of rare, useful, and fancy articles, gathered from all 
parts of the world. Having, accordingly, established business 
connections with the principal manufacturers in England, and on 
the continent, he returned to New York, with a rare freight of 
bijore and fancy articles—papier mache, porcelain, ivory, shell, 
alabaster, pearl, silver, etc.—from ladies’ toilet cases, fit for a Per- 


sian princess, to tin fans and suited to such fairies as 
dance in the cups of violets—and opened a splendid “‘ emporium ” 
at 345 Broadway—where he still continues to display for sale the 
largest, most varied, and remarkable collection of fancy articles 
in the New World. He has already acquired a world-wide repu- 
tation by his enterprise and integrity, and as a favorite with the 
— and the press, has a splendid career before him. In fine, 
all visit his magnificent “emporium” in our sister city. 


give. We trust, ere 
long, to see the dawn of a better day, when genius and skill will 
be fostered and appreciated higher, and the more elaborate works 
of art find still warmer and abundant supporters among us. 


INFLUENCE OF COMMERCE. 

On the benefit of commerce, its influence upon the mental and 
moral nature, or upon the intellects and hearts of men. It ever 
tends to stir the minds of a community, and produce activity in 

the business, and at the 

same time fosters and 
disseminates Christiani- 
ty. The first is proven 
fom the history of Tyre, 
and the second from the 
reign of Solomon, so re- 
nowned both for science 
and religion. Whatever 
increases mental vigor, 
or purifies and elevates 
the affections of men, is 
so much gain to the 
community. The his- 
tory of the mechanical 
arts, the improvement 
in agriculture, of insti- 
tations of 
shows 

fos- 


religion, clearl 

that they have 

tered and promoted by 
commerce. Since the 
day that Paul went to 
Rome in the merchant 
ship laden with wheat, 


gion has lifted her ban- 
ner. The missionaries 
of ourcountry have gone 
to their ive fields 
of labor in merchant 
ships. So, in all ages, 
po. 1 has been the 
fer 
Who are the most in- 
telligent, active-minded 
and religious men in all 
communities, but mer- 
chants 
_ tural population of a 
generally more y, 
uniform,careful and per- 
manent; but they are 
seldom so active-mind- 
ed, practically useful and enterprising as our merchants. Where 
are our great national improvements projected, and carried into 
effect, but in our cities? ‘ Whose. merchants are princes, and 
whose traffickers are the honorable of the earth ?” are the 
chief supporters of our great schemes of benevolence, the boards 
of our churches? Who are the most active in endowing our col- 
leges and institutions of learning? The answer will be given by 
every one.— Hunt. 


upon more _ _ merit. To 
those who view the contents of the exhibition with the eye of a 
connoisseur, and who have the time and patience to examine 
closely, there will be a great many objects Poe gm which will 
ord them the highest 
satisfaction, and which 
more cursory. visitors 
et might over in a too 
ral ex 
Th > f such are the children 
and dogs, that we pub- 
lished a week or two 
since, and the two statu- 
[== we ettes we this week give. 
ey) WN The latter are simply 
Ss. is very good ; the horses 
TOYS represents a contest be- 
be a Roman soldier and 
‘eh : other an Amazon de- 
5 1 fending a wounded com- 
\\ rade. Each stands on 
\ \ in height, the pedestal ; 
2 ) UM w ‘ { are from the royal iron 
4 \ e W IRS AN. 
— in works of this nature ; 
SSS = not that we lack the tal- 
a ent, but that the talent 
lacks — and aid 
which wealth alone can 
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number of citizens she produces who attain to the : accom- ° a 
plishments and business success in youth.” One illustration of 
this critical Frenchman’s assertion | | | 
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BALL, BLACK & CO.’8 EXHIBITION. 


on Broadway have been so 
often the flashing splendors of Ball, 
Black & of Silver, Gems 
the masterpieces of the ’s art in the 


the originals we illustrate on this e 
ut what artist can paint the silver of Golco 
or the, gold of the Sacramento, after they have 
the fashioning hand 


i 


ese two cases. 
A word of description :—The smaller case, repre- 
sented herewith, is devoted exclusively to a single 
work of art. It is the most beautiful and costl 


ds tl hele 
stands vigilantly rst ce at the whole, 
through the pur plate glass, recalls to our fancy 
the image of some enchanted castle built on a 
mountain by the hands of the fabled genii 
of the east. The cost of the service is $15,000. 
It would win admiration in the most select circles 
of Europe. The large case, given below, looks 
like the buffet of an em prepared for a ban- 
quet of kings. We could not find space for the 
mere enumeration of what it holds, much less de- 
scribe any ee portion. Upon all the 
pieces are engraved appropriate and artistic de- 
signs, either entirely new or freshly combined. 
Among the principal obj are a solid service 
in gold, presented by the New York merchants to 
their “sea king,” Edward K. Collins, for his 
Neptune triumphs ; two very elaborately executed 
services in silver for dinner, worth $4000 each ; 
two exquisite tea and coffee sets, superbly finished 
in the antique ; another in the rustic style, wreath- 
ed with the leaves, sprigs and come of the old 
English oak ; another still, in the basket pattern, 
which is now, par excellence, la mode du beau monde ; 
several fruit bowls, of new and rich designs, in 
silver net-work, enclosing different colored glass, 
ground on the outside and polished within—one 
especially for ice ornamented with Arctic em- 
blems, the white bear and the Lapland reindeer ; 
and then the most graceful of all, 
the strawberry bowls, whose 
the silver berry, and lined with o 


are 

encircled by the vine and 

pal-hued mirror-glass; and a 

hundred other bright and beautiful things, all of which are both 
lendid and useful. There is nothing in the whole palace more 

hesoughly American then thie gorgeoss, mineral and artiotic die 


GOLD TEA SET EXHIBITED BY BALL, BLACK & CO. AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


play. All the gold, and much of the silver, came from the mines 
of the occidental world. Every article was made here, by our 
own artists, under the immediate su ision of Messrs. Ball, 
Black & Co. No unmanly ruse has been resorted to by these 
exhibitors. One brief visit to their sumptuous establishment, 247 


Broadway, would show how little it would be 
impoverished by crowding these cases with im- 

gems ; varying the intense splender of pa- 
rures of diamonds by the mild radiance of neck- 
laces of oriental pearls, and whole clusters of 
dreamy opals. The wealth of their endless col- 
lections could easily have spared those European 
treasures. But they preferred to exhibit only 
what came from American soil, and what was 
elaborated by American genius. This imparts to 
their exposition the charm of the unique, and the 
enduring type of nationality. It commands the 


admiration and of foreigners, because it is 
free from the servi ity of imitation, and breathes 
the vital air of American freedom. 


ALFRED THE GREAT. 

No king or hero of antiquity or modern times 
can be ve ey with Alfred for so many distin- 
guished qualities, and each so excellent. Princes 
more renowned for power and glory, and reigning 
over greater nations, have always had some defect 
in their moral character, which forcibly contrasts 
with our high estimation of their mental quali- 
ties; and although by the side of Alfred, ruling 
in his narrow Wessex, their forms ap to tower 
high amongst the stars, yet his figure, in its 
smaller proportions, remains one of the most per- 
fect ever held up by the hand of God as a mirror 
to the world and its rulers. As such a noble ex- 
ample he has lived in the memory of a thousand 

ears, and during that period the people whom 

ie governed have spread over the earth, making 
homes for themselves, and establishing freedom 
and independence of thought and deed to its most 
remote bounds. That tree, which now casts its 
shadow far and wide over the world, when men- 
aced with destruction in its bud, was carefully 
guarded by Alfred; but at the time when it was 
ready to burst forth into a plant, he was forced to 
leave it to the influence of time. Many 
men have occupied themselves with the care of 
this tree, and each, in his own way, has advanced 
its growth, from William the Conqueror, who, 
with his iron hand, bent the tender branches to 
his will, to the Stuarts, who, with their despotic 
ideas, outraged the deeply-rooted Saxon individ- 
uality of the English, and by their fall contributed 
to their surer development of that freedom which 
was founded so long before. The Anglo-Saxon 
race has already attained maturity in the new 
world, and, founded on these pillars, it will tri- 
umph in all places and in every age. Alfred’s 
name will always be placed amongst those of the 
great spirits of this earth ; and so long as men re- 
gard their past history with reverence, they will 


not venture to bring forward any other in comparison with him 
who saved the West Saxon race from complete destruction, and 
in whose heart the virtues dwelt in such harmonious concord. 
His image will stand brightly in the world’s history, never defaced 
by malice or dimmed by his own errors.—Bohn’s Library. 
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cups, saucers and spoons encircle a broad, massive ge et 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
LINES 
THE BUILDING OF A 


ON CHURCH. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


[The church. the building of which prompted these verses, was founded 
in an ancient place of tombs, whose tenants, for more than a century, were 
suffered to repose undisturbed, while the inscriptions on their head-stones 
were transferred, after the old custom, to the marble floor of the consecrated 
edifice, raised in “‘ the beauty of holiness’ above them.) 


Break we up this sacred sod, 
Build a temple to our God; 
Place its sure foundations deep 
In the dust of saints who sleep 
Till the Resurrection day, 
Calmly in their kindred clay. 


On the aicles the names record, 
Of those servants of the Lord, 
Who, beneath these stones repose, 
Vaulted safe from rains and snows; 
No more light shall on them shine, 
Till they see the light divine. 


Solemn, sad will be the base 

Of this consecrated place, 

Telling mortals of their doom, 

Of the dark and silent tomb; 

Where, when life’s brief journey ’s o’er, 
We must rest till time’s no more. 


Here. from “ dust to dust” shall rise, 
Spirits plumed for purer skies ; 
Prayers shall waft them like the wings 


Of angels to celestial springs, 
Bathed in whose eternal wave, 
They shall triumph o’er the grave. 


NEW MINISTER: 


OR 
“OHARITY BEGINS AT HOME.” 


BY WILLIAM T. ADAMS. 


CHAPTER I. 


“Tr is abominable hypocrisy for you to talk so, Susan; you 
don’t care any more about the missionaries than you do about the 
fifth wheel of a coach,” exclaimed Louise Percy, the village school- 
mistress, to her friend Susan Maylie, at whose father’s house she 
boarded. 

“Why, Louise, how rude you are! You wouldn’t like it if I 
should talk so about you,” replied Susan, an angry flush gather- 
ing upon her cheek. 

“ Perhaps I shouldn’t; but if it were true, I don’t know that I 
could blame you for it.” 

“It is not true, Louise.” 

“ Why it is only two months since you refused to put anything 
into the contribution box for the missions ; you said you thought 
they were a set of lazy vagabonds, who had a good deal rather 
preach than work for a living. Now, since the new minister has 
come, all of a sudden you are a strenuous friend of missions and 
missionaries.” 

“Can’t a body change their opinions, when they are found to 
be wrong ?” replied Susan, petulantly. 

“Certainly they can; but is your opinion really changed ?” 

“ How strange you talk, Louise !” 

“ May be I de; truth is stranger than fiction.” 

“You must confess that our new minister’s eloquence has been 
quite enough to convince any reasonable person that the propaga- 
tion of the gospel among the heathen is a holy and beautiful 
work.” 

“Undoubtedly it is a good work ; and if you really feel called 
upon to labor so earnestly in the cause, I am sure I should be 
the last one to reprove you for it.” 

“ You «on’t believe I am sincere, then ?” 

“I think you are very fond of the new minister. If an old 
man, with a wife and half a dozen children had preached those 
missionary sermons, I hardly believe you would have felt so much 
interest in the work- 

“ Why, Louise, you astonish me! I really believe you hate the 
missionaries.” 

“On the contrary, I have the highest respect for them. I have 
always contributed my mite to sustain them. I think I was quite 
as strongly attached to the cause before this young and handsome 
Mr. Rogers made his appearance among us, as I am now,” and 
Louise laughed merrily. 

“ He is handsome, isn’t he?” said Susan, catching the playful 
spirit of her companion and confidant. 

“I grant that with the greatest pleasure; but if you expect to 
catch him, you had better moderate your missionary ardor, and 
act yourself.” 

“Nay, Louise, I really feel an interest in the cause,” and Susan 
looked as sober as though she had been a missionary herself, just 
on the point of starting for the interior of Africa. 

Louise langhed merrily again, as she looked doubtfully into the 
face of her friend. 

A knock at the door started them from the reverie into which 
both had fallen. 

“Mr. Rogers, as I live!” exclaimed Louise, as she caught a 
glance at the new minister, as he stood on the door stone. 

“Pray do not be rude, Louise,” said Susan, as she adjusted her 
dress before the glass. 


“Be rude! of course not; but coy just whet dink.” 

“Don’t, Louise; be a friend of missions, for my sake.” 

Susan opened the door and Mr. Rogers entered the house. 

“ T have called, Miss Maylie, to’ propose a plan for a tea-party 
in aid of the missions,” said he, after the common-place introduc- 
tories had been disposed of. “I look to you, who have been first 
and foremost in this good cause, for sympathy and co-operation.” 

“I shall be very glad indeed’to do all I can to forward the good 
work,” said Susan, demurely, “and so will Miss Percy.” 

“You must excuse me; my time is so much occupied that I 
do not think I shall be able to render any essential aid,”’ interposed 
Louise, scarcely able to restrain a laugh at the prompt tender Su- 
san had made of her services. 

“Perhaps you are not interested in the missions,” suggested 
Mr. Rogers. 

“To some extent, I am, sir.” 

“ trust, then, we shall be able to enlist your sympathies. Cer- 
tainly the heathen, perishing in their sins, demand a noble effort 
on the part of the Christian world.” 

“I do not question the lofty character of the missionary enter- 
prise, but I do think charity ought to begin at home.” 

“Why, Louise, how strange you talk !” exclaimed Susan. 

“True, Miss Percy, but it ought not, to end there. I see you 
favor the home missions.” 

“Ido; I favor a mission nearer home than any society has 
been formed to advance—in -our village, at least—the mission to 
the poor and destitute.” 

“ The gospel is preached for all,” said the minister. 

“ For all, but not to all. There is poor Mrs. Weston, who can- 
not afford to buy clothes to send her children to meeting.” 

“ Indeed !”’ ejaculated the minister. 

“Her husband is a poor miserable drunkard,” added Susan. 
“ You don’t think her a worthier object of charity than the poor, 
suffering, dying heathen, who are perishing in their ignorance and 
sin ?” 

* Indeed I do!” returned Louise. 

“Her case ought to be attended to immediately,” said Mr. 
Rogers. 

“She ought to go to the poor-house; the overseers offered to 
take her,” continued Susan. 

“The poor-house! Mrs. Weston hes seen better days, and I 
doubt not would rather die than be subjected to such a bitter 
humiliation.” 

“ Her own fault, then; if she wont let the town help her, what 
more can be done ?” 

“ She went to Deacon Hapgood, who owns the hovel in which 
she lives, to get him to take off ten dollars a year from her rent. 
But the deacon didn’t see how he could afford it, and the poor 
woman left him, to continue alone her struggle with the demon of 
poverty as best she might. Yet the deacon can afford to give a 
hundred dollars a year to the missions, and says he never feels the 
sacrifice.” 

“T will see Deacon Hapgood,” said the minister, musingly. 

“I hope you will teach him that ‘charity begins at home.’ ” 

"« The hungry can be fed, the naked clothed, the houseless shel- 
tered, and still there will be means left to carry on the missions. 
We are commanded to ‘ preach the gospel to all nations.’ ” 

“ And reminded that the poor are always with us. There is 
Farmer Jones; he can’t afford to buy a spelling-book for his 
daughter, but he gives large sums of money to the missionary 
societ 

neem, who was an earnest seeker after truth, and who 
nobly endeavored to do his duty, began to feel that there was a 
great deal of practical wisdom in the remarks of the school-mis- 
tress. 

After a little more conversation, in relation to the Pee tea- 
party, he took his leave. 


CHAPTER IL._ 


Louise Percy, without being very beautiful or very bewitch- 
ing, was a very sensible, earnest, straight-forward girl. With a 
warm heart and a generous disposition, she was free, open, and 
sincere in her intercourse with the world. 

Just the opposite was her friend and confidant, Susan Maylie, 
though, as the world goes, she passed for a good-hearted person. 
She lacked that transparency of motive which was so eminently 
the characteristic of Louise’s temperament. Where no strong 
prejudice actuated her, she was generally prompt in her choice of 
the good from the evil, though the most intimate friend was invol- 
untarily led to suspect her motive. 

Six months before we introduce them to the reader, the village 
in which they resided was thrown into commotion. by the arrival 
among the people of the new minister, who had been called to of- 
ficiate in the parish church. 

He was young, handsome, and, more fie all, unmarried. 
Straightway, one half of the eligible maidens in town became in- 
terested in “‘ serious things.”” The prayer-meetings and the con- 
ference meetings were all at once found to be seasons of special 
interest. All the charitable societies connected with the church 
suddenly became prosperous. The missionary society, which was 
composed of ladies, who met once a month at the sewing circle, 
received a new impetus from the arrival of Mr. Rogers. 

The young clergyman made it a point to attend these meetings, 
for he was particularly absorbed in the the enterprise of sending 
the gospel to the heathen. He had preached several sermons on 
his favorite topic, and his exertions were rewarded by the creation 
of a strong and unusual feeling on the subject. 

Susan, all at once, found her mind intently engaged in the en- 
grossing subject. It is true she had learned from her father to 
ridicule and despise the missions; but then her heart was hard, 


and the ministrations of the handsome young clergyman had 
turned her mind from the vanities and vexations of. life, to the 
lofty and substantial realities of “‘ serious things.” 

Louise could not help noticing the sudden and remarkable 
change ; but then Susan so constantly spoke of the minister’s 
handsome face, so often sneered at the thought of sundry village 
belles, whom she was malicious enough to accuse of attempting 
to “catch” him, that she readily fathomed the occasion of the sin- 
gular transformation. 

Louise got out of patience with her friend’s duplicity, but sus- 
pecting that it might be involuntary, or at least, without proper 
consideration, she had plainly pointed out the inconsistency. Su- 
san could hardly deny the fact, and feeling that Louise was a true 
friend, one who would not proclaim her infirmity to the world, she 
suffered the charge to pass unrefuted. 

“TI am going to set up an opposition to the missionary society,” 
said Louise, after Mr. Rogers had gone. 

“Pray, what mad scheme have you got in your brain now?” 
asked Susan. 

“Tam going to do something for the relief of Mrs. Weston.” 

“* How foolish you are!” 

“Am I?” 

“You are, very foolish; it is the town’s business to look out 
for paupers.” 

“It is my business, too, and yours, Susan.” 

“T am sure J shall not meddle with it.” 

“We have each of us reserved five dollars for charitable pur- 
poses, you know.” 

“ Well?” 

“T shall give mine to Mrs. Weston.” 

“ And I shall give mine to the missions. I thought you were 
going to do the same.” 

“T have altered my mind. I cannot send my money across the 
ocean, when there is an abundance of heathen growing up in ig- 
norance around us. Now, if you will put your five dollars with 
mine, it will just make up the amount the poor woman asked the 
deacon to abate her rent.” 

“T shall do no such thing, I assure you ; I am too much inter- 
ested in the missions to throw my money away upon the town’s 
paupers.” 

“ Very well; I will not’ urge you.”’ 

“ What do you suppose Mr. Rogers would say if I should give 
nothing to the missions ?” 

“ Are you beholden to him to render an account of your stew- 
ardship? For my part, I shouldn’t care what he thought. Do 
your duty, Susan, let folks think as they may. If I had money 
enough, I would contribute handsomely towards having the gos- 
pel preached to such heathen as Deacon Hapgood, Farmer Jones, 
and some others who support missions, while they starve their 
own souls and those of their families.” 

Susan, knowing how obstinate Louise was when excited, re- 
frained from opposing the purpose she had announced, and Louise 
retired to her room. 

“Five dollars,” said she, musingly, “it is more than a week’s 
pay, but she shall have-it; yes, and more too. Since Susan has 
refused to join me in this work of charity, I will give another five 
dollars, and then how happy the poor creature will be!” 

The face of the gentle-hearted girl lit up with an involuntary 
smile, as she opened her drawer and took therefrom the ten dol- 
lars. It was a large sum for her, but she cheerfully resigned the 
pleasures it would purchase, and looked forward to the joy she 
was about to carry to the cottage of the drunkard’s wife. 

With a light heart she tripped down the road to execute her 
charitable mission. As she entered the hovel, her heart shrunk at 
the scene of wretchedness presented to her view. The poor wo- 
man, pale and haggard with care, apparently with one foot in the 
grave, was surrounded by half a dozen ragged children, whom 
her utmost exertions could hardly feed with the coarsest fare, and 
clothe, even with the miserable garments that only half covered 
their nakedness. 

Stating the object of her visit, Louise handed to her the ten 
dollars. 

Mrs. Weston started back in amazement. Such unheard-of 
liberality overwhelmed her with copfusion. If Deacon Hapgood 
could not afford to take off ten dollars from her rent, how could 
a poor girl afford to give her that sum outright? 

Before she could recover her self-possession sufficiently to 
express her gratitude, the young minister entered the house. 

Mr. Rogers was almost as much astonished at the generosity of 
Louise as Mrs. Weston had been, and when he took his leave, he 
gladdened the poor creature’s heart by adding another ten dollars 
to the gift. 


CHAPTER 
Arrsr their departure from Mrs. Weston’s, Mr. Rogers walked 


by the side of Louise towards her residence. he conversation 
was earnest, and, at times, warm, for Louise had opinions of her 
own, and was not diffident in maintaining them, even against the 
eloquence of the parson. 

Mr. Rogers was not less pleased with the spirit and indepen- 
dence of his companion, than he was with her warm heart and 
charitable disposition. And when he: bade adieu to her at the 
gate of Mr. Maylie, he could not banish her from his mind. 

The following day was Sunday. Oddly enough for him, the 


minister had not a word to say about missions or the heathen. 
His text was, “ The poor ye have always with you.” 

It was a noble sermon, showing that the poor, by being con- _ 
tinually before the eye, came to be regarded with indifference ‘and 
neglect, while objects of charity far removed by distance, excited © 
the liveliest sympathy and commiseration. Hedemonstrated that 
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the first duty of all was to relieve distress in their midst—in fine, 
that “charity begins at home.” It was shown, very much to the 
edification of Deacon Hapgood, who sat on the broad aisle, won- 
dering “‘ what the minister was driving at,” that a rich man could 
not blind the eye of his Maker by giving large sums to the mis- 
sions, while he oppressed the poor, and turned a deaf ear to their 
prayer for help. 

Louise was deeply interested in the sermon, while a majority of 
the congregation arrived at the conclusion that Mr. Rogers had 
gone crazy. It was areflection of her views, and a feeling of proud 
satisfaction pervaded her mind, as she reflected that she had been 
instrumental in calling the minister’s attention to the subject. 


The effect of the sermon was immediate and substantial. Ev- 
ery one of the “eligible young ladies” straightway emptied the 
contents of their purses into Mrs. Weston’s lap. A society was 
proposed for ameliorating the condition of the poor, whom they 
always had with them. But Mr. Rogers cruelly vetoed the mea- 
sure, not thinking an organized effort necessary to complete the 
work, especially as Mrs. Weston, who was, perhaps, the only des- 
titute person in town, had money enough to pay a year’s rent, and 
three months’ provision in her cellar. 

In the meantime, Mr. Rogers manifested a laudable interest in 
the welfare of the village school, and even preached a s2rmon on 
the duty of parents to their children. He visited the school three 
times in one week, besides conferring four distinct and separate 
times with the school-mistress at her boarding-place in the evening. 

Well, everybody—except the eligible young ladies—said it was 
the minister’s duty to look after the school, and see that the mis- 
tress did her duty ; so everybody—with the exception mentioned— 
agreed that Mr. Rogers was particularly faithful in the discharge 
of his duty. 

Susan was intensely astonished at the course of events, and 
most especially was she pained at the comparative neglect with 
which the missions had come to be regarded. Other charities, 
nearer home, shared the sympathies of the young and handsome 
pastor, and she suddenly realized that her extraordinary exertions 
in spreading the gospel among the heathen, had failed to accom- 
plish the purpose she had in view. But hope had not yet deserted 
her. Her eyes were not as wide open as they might have been, 
and she did not yet fully appreciate the “signs of the times.” 

“ What a blessed field of usefulness is open to the teacher of 
the district school !” exclaimed she, one day, to her confidant, the 
school-mistress. 

Louise looked up from the book she was reading, astonished at 
the remark—not at the important truth involved in it, but that it 
should proceed from such a source. 

“Tt is, indeed, an interesting field of labor to those who can 
appreciate it,” replied she, a smile of intelligence wae her good- 
natured countenance. 

“T have been thinking, Louise, that Z might be useful in that 

” 

“T do not doubt it.” 

“ And I understand that the school in the south district will be 
vacant in a few weeks ; don’t you think I could procure the ap- 
pointment ?” 

“Why, Susan, you do not really intend to become a teacher, 
do you?” 

“T certainly do; I feel that I have suffered too many years of 
my life to pass away in idleness ; I mean to redeem the time.” 

“ You cannot mean it!” 

“‘T am in earnest; do you think I could get the appointment ?” 

“T can point you to a place nearer home, if you are really de- 
sirous of becoming a teacher.” 

What place ?” 

“ You may have mine in the course of a month or two.” 

“ Yours, Louise !” 

“T shall send in my resignation next week.” 

“Why, Louise, I had no idea that you intended to abandon 
teaching,” said Susan, with undisguised astonishment, and, as 
she had regarded the attentions her friend received from the hand- 
some young minister with a jealous eye, perhaps the announce- 
ment was received with some small degree of satisfaction. 

“T had no such intention a few days ago. But if you wish for 
my place, you can have the opportunity of making the first appli- 
cation.” 

I shall be delighted to get it.” 

“IT will mention the subject when I send in my resignation.” 

“ But, Louise, you have never told us anything about this. 
Pray, what is going to happen ?” 

“T suppose I must tell you the secret. Of course you will not 
betray my confidence ?” 

* Certainly not.” 

“T am going to be married this full ;” and Louise blushed up to 
her eyes. 

“ Going to be married! My goodness! And we never even 
found out that you hadabeau.” 

“ Tt has beer rather sudden.” 

“T should think it had. Who is the fortunate gentleman ” 

“ Mr. Rogers.” 

“ Mr. Rogers !” exclaimed Susan, starting back in blank amaze- 
ment, while the color deserted her cheeks, and her bosom fluttered 
with emotion, 

“Just so. From the time we met at Mrs. Weston’s, when I 
gave the poor woman my money, he has been very attentive—and, 
in short, the matter is now settled.” -- 

“Well, I am astonished |” 

Susan was astonished. 

“T cannot wonder; I am astonished myself. But, Susan, I 
think I shall carry in my resignation to morrow, and you had better 
have a written application ready.” 


Susan bit her lips with vexation, and even wondered that she 
had not “ been fool enough” to give her money to Mrs. Weston, 
instead of the missionary society. _ 

“T think, on the whole, Louise, that I shall not become a teacher 
at present,” said she, as she turned, and abruptly left the room. 

In the fall, Mr. Rogers and Louise were married. The parson- 
age is the home of peace, love, and charity. Mrs. Rogers is a 
model minister’s wife, and though the missionary cause receives 
an earnest support, she still believes, and acts upon the belief, that 
“CHARITY BEGINS AT HOME.” 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
EDITH’S WEDDING. 
AS DESCRIBED BY SIR E. L. BULWER. 


BY ALICE CAREY. 


Leave counting of thy rosary, 
Sweet Edith, leave the cloister shrine, 
And all the shelter that was thine,— 
Thy heart’s lord calleth unto thee. 


Softly the abbess kissed her brow, 
Two priests before her torches bear, 
Their light is on her golden hair, 

She hasteth to her wedding now. 


“ God shield us,”’ saith the foremost priest, 
And streaming far across the night, 
They saw the red and flaunting light 

Whereby the Norman kept his feast. 


She pauses, and her senses swim, 
Low at her feet Leofwine lies, 
The light still laughing in the eyes 
That never in their life were dim. 


Now stoops she over him whose worth, 
That day of doleful doom had tried; 
Hira who, so bravely fighting, died, 
The last man at the standard—@urth. - 


Where lie the thickest heaps of dead 
They find the béMer of her love; 
The banner Hilda’s maidens wove, 

Near is she to her bridal bed. 


“The king! the king! the search is past,” 
Edith, the fair betrothed, cried, 
And falling on his bosom, died, 
Saying “ Mine, all mine now—wed at last!” 


+ > 


[Translated from the German, for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


CAPTAIN AND MADAME VON WEBER. 


BY SARAH F. BEECHER. 


Sometime in the month of May, 1824, Captain Von Weber, a 
young officer in the Prussian service, made a visit to the dilapi- 
dated town of Wetzlar, to gratify a desire he had long entertained 
of viewing the scenes immortalized by Goethe, in the most pa- 
thetic story ever penned by mortal hand. Wetzlar itself is a place 
of no great consequence ; but its associations, and the scenery in 
its vicinity, are highly interesting. Garbenheim, a small village 
situated half a league froma Wetzlar, was one of the places to 
which the captain made repeated visits. The foot-path leading 
to Garbenheim stretched along the edge of a precipice, with the 
waters of the Lahn near its base, affording numerous delightful 


prospects to the lovers of picturesque scenery. Captain Von 
Weber was something of an artist; and it was his custom to stop 
by the, wayside, occasionally, to make sketches of such portions of 
the landscape as struck his fancy. One morning, while thus en- 
gaged, he noticed a party of pedestrians approaching him from 
the direction of Wetzlar. One of the number was dressed in a 
blue coat, buff waistcoat, buff small-clothes, and fair top-boots, 
the identical costume in which Goethe depicted the hero of his 
novel. This coincidence was instantly noticed by Von Weber, 
and he watched the approach of the party with renewed interest. 
When they came up, salutations and cards were courteously ex- 
changed, as was the custom of the time; and the person in blue 
and buff turned out to be a young lady of rare beauty, whose tall 
and elegant figure appeared to singular advantage in the mascu- 
line costume, a species of dress which was, at that period, fre- 
quently assumed by ladies in Germany as well as in France. 

The captain’s new acquaintances proved to be English tourists 
—a Mr. Wilson, of Liverpool, with his wife and daughter, and 
Miss Lydia Hastings, his niece. It was the lattey who wore the 
male attire, a caprice which seemed only the more strange to Von 
Weber when he learned that she belonged to the most rigid of all 
religious sects, the society of Friends. The dress of Miss Has- 
tings, notwithstanding its English style, was evidently of Parisian 
manufacture. The small-clothes and waistcoat were of the finest 
buff-colored kerseymere, the former fitting the figure with wonder- 
ful exactness, and the latter decorated, almost to excess, with plain, 
flat-surfaced, gilt buttons, of immaculate brilliancy. The same 
kind of buttons, but of larger size, decorated the coat, which was 
of dark blue broadcloth, and in the close-bodied form. The rest 
of her attire was correspondingly elegant. 

The captain, upon learning that the English tourists were on 
their way to Garbenheim, at once replaced his drawing materials, 
and proposed to bear them company. He walked by the side of 
the young Quakeress, whose vivacity and intelligence charmed 
him quite as much as her attire confounded him. They loitered 
away nearly the entire day at Garbenheim, contenting themselves 
with a lunch in the tea-garden ; and it was nearly night when the 
party returned to Wetzlar. 


During the remaining days that the English remained, Von 
Weber was their constant cicerone. When they finally departed, 
he was supremely miserable. Neither Wetzlar nor Garbenheim, 
the Lahn nor the Disle, presented any further attractions to him. 


Charlotte, and Albert, and Werner, and Goethe himself, were “ 


alike forgotten. 

It cannot be said that Von Weber and Miss Hastings loved each 
other at first sight. This was impossible, for two reasons: first, 
because the Quakeress had a national prejudice against all kind of 
foreigners ; and, secondly, because Von Weber had an equally 
strong dislike to seeing women in men’s attire. Their brief ac- 
quaintance, however, completely dissipated these prejudices, and 
it was hard to say which of them loved the more when they 


In six weeks the English party were back to Paris, where Cap- 
tain Von Weber rejoined them. He married Miss Hastings in 
that city, in September ; and shortly afterwards the young couple 
set out to visit the bride’s friend’ in England. It is said that Cap- 
tain Von Weber saw his wife in female apparel for the first time 
on the day they begun this journey. They returned to Paris dur- 
ing the winter, and resided there until the death of Captain Von 
Weber, which occurred within two years of his nuptials. 

M’lle Helene Marie Weber, the well-known reformer, now re- 
siding in Belgium, is the daughter of this marriage. When the 
foregoing facts in the mother’s history are considered, it is not sur- 
prising that the daughter should evince a fondness for male attire. 
M’lle Weber’s dress is essentially the same as that worn by her 
mother. 

Madame Von Weber is still living ; and it is to her method of 
training that the daughter is indebted for the strange union of 
masculine and feminine qualities which has made her so cele- 
brated. 

A characteristic anecdote of Miss Hastings, which happened a 
short time previous to her marriage, is still told by her acquaint- 
ances of that day. Being present at a large party, a young cox- 
comb annoyed her a good deal by impertinently suing at her 
clothes. At length he ventured to speak to her. “Miss Has- 
tings,” said he, “I certainly do admire your taste in dress; and 
yet I cannot say that I approve of our countrywomen putting on 
the—excuse me—but I must add that few persons, meeting you 
casually, would take you to be an English woman.” Miss Has- 
tings gazed contemptuously at the young man; and as she did so, 
she deliberately stretched down her waistcoat, to give the utmost 
effect to its glossy buttons, which, as she perceived, the impudent 
fellow was intently admiring.. “Sir,” she answered, “you may 
be right ; but those who might not take me to be an English wo- 
man would certainly mistake me for an English gentleman—an 
error into which they could never fall in regard to yourself.” The 
young man withstood the lightning flashes of her waistcoat but- 
tons without winking, but was utterly annihilated by the thunder 
of the retort that followed. 


4 
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[Gathered for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


—— He that walketh with wise men shall be wise; but a com- 
panion of fools shall be destroyed.—Solomon. 


No man can possibly improve in any company, for which 
he has not respect enough to be under some degree of restraint.— 

—— Some men are called sagacious, merely on account of 
their avarice ; whereas a child can clench its fist the moment it is 
born.—Shenstone. 

—— Man is an animal that cannot long be left in safety with- 
out occupation ; the growth of his fallow nature is apt to run into 
weeds.— Hillard. 


—— We should give as we would receive, cheerfully, paver 
and without hesitation; for there is no grace in a benefit that 
sticks to the fingers. —Seneca. 

—— True glory consists in doing what deserves to be written ; 
in writing what deserves to be read, and in so living as to make 
the world happier and better for our living in it—Pliny. 


—— There is no use of money equal to that of beneficence ; 
here the enjoyment grows on reflection, and our money is most 
truly ours when it ceases to be in our possession.— Mackenzie. 

—— Nature loves truth so well, that it hardly ever admits of 
flourishing. Conceit is to nature what paint is to beauty ; it is 
not only needless, but impairs what it would improve.—Pope. 

—— Satire is a composition of salt and mercury; and it 
depends upon the different mixture and preparation of these ingre- 
dients that it comes out a noble medicine, or a rank poison.— 
Jeffrey. 

—— There is nothing of which men are more liberal than their 
good advice, be their stock of it ever so small; because it seems 
to carry in it an intimation of their own influence, importance or 
worth.— Young. 

—— Religion is a necessary, an indispensable element in any 
great human character. There is no living without it. Religion 
is the tie that connects man to his Creator, and holds him to his 
throne.—Daniel Webster. 

—— All reasoning is retrospect ; it consists in the application 
of facts and principles previously known. This will show the 
very great importance of knowledge, especially of that kind called 
experience.—J/. Foster. 

—— The richest genius, like the most fertile soil, when un- 
cultivated, shoots up into the rankest weeds; and instead of vines 
and olives for the pleasure and use of man, produces to its sloth- 
ful owner the most abundant crop of poisons.—Hume. 
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THE NARROWS, FROM STATEN ISLAND. 
We present herewith a picture which many of our readers will 
ize as illustrating the Narrows, at Staten Island, 
New York harbor. Busier waters than the Narrows could scarcely 
be found ; and it is difficult to imagine, amid so much bustle and 
civilization, as characterizes this spot in 1853, the scene that pre- 


at once 


sented itself to Hendrick Hudson, 
when the little Halve-Mane stole 
in on her voyage of discovery 
two hundred years ago. Hoof- 
den, or the Highlands, as he then 
named the hills in this neighbor- 
hood, “were covered with grass 
and wild-fiowers, and the air was 
filled with fragrance.” G 

of friendly natives, clothed in 


skins, stood on the beach, sing- _ 


ing, and offering him welcome, 
and, anchoring. his little bark, he 
explored with his boats the chan- 
nei and inlets, and penetrated to 
the mouth of the river which was 
destined bear some. It 
, however, the Indi- 
onsen te Long Island side were 
less friendly; and in one of the 
excursions into the Bay of Man- 
hattan, his boat was attacked by 
a of twenty-nine savages of 
a wea he tribe, and am English 
sailor, named Colman, was killed 
y Soc arrew-shot in the shoulder. 
r unfriendly demenstrations 
from the same tribe, induced 
Hudson to leave his anchorage at 
Sandy Hook, and he drew in to 
the Bay of New York, which he 
found most safe and commodi- 
ous, and where he still continued 
his intercourse with the Indians 
of Staten Island, reeeiving them 
or board his vessel, dressing them, 
to their extravagant delight, in 
red coats, and purchasing from 
them fish and fruits in abundance. 
At this day there stands « villa 
on every picturesque poimt; pa 
town lies on left 
shore ; hospitals and private san- 
itary establishments extend their 
white edifices in the neighbor 
hood of the quarantine-ground ; 
atid between the little fleets of 
merchantmen, lying with the 
low flag at their peak, fly rapidly 
and skilfully a constant succes- 
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THE NARROWS, FROM STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK. 


sion of steamboats, gaily painted and beautifully modelled, bear- 
ing on their decks the population of one of the first cities of the 


recognize in the present picture the rude, uncleared land he 
looked upon of yore, so different in contrast from what it now is, 
the leading commercial metropolis of the new world. 


both of which are finely 


STEAMBOAT LANDING, FOOT OF LAKE GEORGE. 
dm Travellers up and down Lake George, cannot but recollect with 
world. Hendrick Hudson, could he return to us, would hardly | pleasure their trip on that excellent little steamboat, the “John 
Say,” nor the dock at which she lays, near the foot of the lake— 
resented in our sketch. The “John 
Jay” is the property of John Jay Harris, Esq., of Queety, 


one of the most tic 
rising men that the county 
of Warren has produced. The 
boat was built under his own im- 
mediate supervision, and is in 
every a fine staunch ves- 
sel. It is managed with much 
liberality, evincing a just appro- 
ciation of the wants of the travel- 
ling community, and under the 
careful captaincy of Hozea B. 
Farr.—Lake George, or Horicon, 
New York, lies between Washing- 
ton and Warren counties, though 
mostly on the latter. It is thirty- 
six miles long, and eral 
from two to three miles wide. 
It és said to contain as many isl- 
ands as there are days in the year. 
One of them, called Twelve-mi e 
Island, it being that distance from 
Caldwell, situated in the middle 


shores of this lake 
wild and picturesque, and is m 
admired, as it is often visited by 
travellers. The waters are un- 
commonly clear; and the French 
called it} Lake Sacrament, and 
they were accustomed to trans- 
port its waters, on account of 
their purity, to use in their 
churches as holy water. Its 
shores contain the remnants of 
old forts, memorable in the revo- 
lationary and French wars, Its 
elevation is 243 feet above tide- 
water. Salmon-trout, weighing 
from twelve to twenty pounds, 
and other fish, are taken in the 
lake. A steamboat plies from 
Caldwell, at the head of the lake, 
to its foot, whence people are con- 
veyed by stage to Ticonde 
where is a steamboat landing 
Lake Champlain. It ig, douht- 
less, the most beautiful sheet of 
water in the United States. 


< 
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of the lake, contains 20 acres, 
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AN IMMENSE TREE. 


some time the papers of the day have 


Califo of such gigantic proportions, 

once a wonder and curi to be- 
first reports that reached us concern- 
mense of the forest seemed fab- 
us, 80 extraordinary were the particulars ; but 
the largest-story did not exceed the truth, as the 
result shows. We have been kindly furnished 
SS oe icture of this wonder of the 
wor 


Calaveras, California, in a forest called the Red- 
woods, on Trinidad Bay, some twenty or thirty 
miles from the mouth of Klamath River, on the 
northern seacoast of the State—a region that has 
been but very little explored. A correspondent 
of the Sonora Herald, who recently made an ex- 
cursion to see it, thus describes it:—At the 
and its circumference was ninety-two feet; 
feet above that, it was eighty-eight ; and ten 

feet above that, it was sixty-one feet in circum- 
ference; and the tapering of the shaft was 
very ual, Its height, as measured by Cap- 
tain H., is three hundred feet, but we made it 


ered in the world. Itis so. The cele d tree 
of Freemont would have to grow many centuries 
a younger . It is said that a tree was 
once found in Senegal, in Africa, whose trunk 
measuied ninety feet in circumference. But no 

has ever been able to find it since its first 
discovery. It is called by the natives, Baobab ; 
by botanists, Adansonia digitata. But it is ad- 
mitted by all that none can now be found with 
a circumference greater than eighty-one feet. 
There is a tree in Mexico called the Taxodium, 
which is said to be one hundred and seven- 
teen feet in circumference, but some have said 
that it was formed by the union of several trees. 
The height of all these foreign trees is not more, 
in any case, than seventy feet; and none of the 
trunks are more than ten feet. The age of this 
mammoth cedar of California, if each zone may 
be reckoned one year, is about two thousand five 
hundred and twenty years. A section of the 
wood which I brought home with me, exclusive 
of the sap, which is only about one inch thick, 
numbers about fourteen zones or grains to the 
inch. At that rate, if it were permitted to grow, 
it would increase its diameter one seventh of an 
inch every year. In eighty-four years its diame- 


ter would be increased one foot ; in eight hun- 
dred and forty years, ten feet; so that it would 


desecration, to cut down such a splendid tree. 
But this has been done, not, however, without a 
vast deal of labor. It was accomplished by first 
boring holes through the body with long — 
worked by machinery, and afterward sawing from 
one to the other. Of course, as the sawing drew 
to a close, the workmen were on the alert to no- 
tice the first sign of toppling, but none came ; 
the tree was so straight and evenly balanced on 
all sides that it retained its upright position after 
it had been sawed through. Wedges were then 
forced in, and a breeze happening to spring up, 
over went the monster with a crash which was 
heard for miles around. The bark was stripped 
from it for the length of fifty feet from the » 
and is from one to two feet inthickness. It was 
atively, in its origi ition, and thus give 
the beholder a just idea of the gigantic jo 
sions of the tree. So placed it will occupy a 
space of about thirty feet in diameter, or ni 
feet in circumference, and fifty feet in height. 
piece of the wood will be shown, which has been 
cut out from the tree across the whole diameter. 
We are told that this piece of wood shows a ves- 
tige of bark near the middle, and that this bark 
was evidently charred many centuries ago, when 
the tree was comparatively a sapling. At last 
accounts the tree was at Stockton, on the way 
to San Francisco, where it was to be exhibited 
—- to its shipment to the Atlantic States. 
robably it will not be very long, therefore, 
before our readers will be able to get a view of 
this monster of the California woods for a trifling 
admission fee. In Europe, such a natural pro- 
duction would have been cherished and protect- 
ed, if necessary, by law ; but in this money-mak- 
ing, go-ahead community, thirty or forty thou- 
sand dollars are paid for it, and the purchaser 
chops it down, and éhips it off for a shilling 
show! We hope that no one will conceive the 
idea of purchasing Niagara Falls with the same 
purpose! The Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, is 
comparatively safe, being ; and then 
it would be impossible to get it all away through 
the limited size of the entrance! So, for the 
present, at least, we need not except the cave 
this way. But, seriously, what in the world 
could have any mortal to embark in 
such a pet me this mountain of wood ? 
In its natural condition, rearing its majestic 
head towards heaven, and waving in all its na- 
tive vigor, strength and verdure, it was a sight 
worth @ pilgrimage to see; but now, alas! it is 
only a monument of the cupidity of those who 
hare destroyed all there was of interest connected 


= 


THE GREAT CALIFORNIA CEDAR TREE. 


Say : en be forty feet im diameter, and one bun : 
| and twenty feet in circumference. 
= SEQ Scones To our mind it seems a cruel idea, a perfect 
. 
Museum, and hasten to lay it before the readers Am 
of the Pictorial, as an exceedingly interesting 
engraving. ‘The tree is a cedar, and was first \ f 
discovered by some miners in the mountains of & 
‘AN 
but two hundred and eighty-five. This tree is 
by no means a deformity, as most trees with 
large trunks are. It is throughout one of perfect 
have said that this is the largest tree yet discov- 
y" 
‘a \\ \ 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
WE MAY ROAM ROUND THE WORLD. 


BY J. D. JOHNSON, M. D. 


We may roam round the world, 
Yet we only find rest 

On the spot where the feet 
Of our infancy prest; 

And we turn to the haven, 
Though distant it lie, 

In the evening of life, 
For "tis there we would die. 


Dear home, thy lone image 
Lives on in the breast, 
Though misfortune or crime 
May have darkened the rest; 
And broken and dried 
Though its fountain may be, 
In its depths there’s a tear 
Still remajning for thee! 


Youth floats back again, 

As we gaze on the spot; 
Blighted hope, broken frame, 

Weary years are forgot ; 
Memory kindly returns 

Thy bright visions of yore, 
And 0, blissful moment, 

We are children once more! 


4 » 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE WIFE’S GIFT: 


—OoR,— 


TWO GLASSES A DAY. 


BY MRS. 8. P. DOUGHTY. 


“No, no, Tom; it is of no use to persuade me. I am no teto- 
taller. Two glasses a day is my rule, and a good one it is. Just 
enough to make a man feel lively, without upsetting him in the 
least. I leave signing the pledge to those who fear to trust them- 
selves. No danger of John Wilder being seen reeling in the 
streets.” 

“But we have such fearful examples before us, John,” urged 
the friend who was endeavoring to persuade Wilder to take the 
pledge of total abstinence. “There is but one safe course for us 
to pursue.” 

“For you, perhaps, but not for me,” was the reply. “Every 
man is his own best judge. Don’t be offended, Tom ; your coun- 
sel is well meant, and I thank you for it. But you magnify the 
danger. Here is my little wife; she is not afraid to trust me 
without my signing the pledge. Say, Catherine, my darling.” 

Catherine had been a wife but two short weeks, and it was hard 
for her to say anything which might seem to differ from the opin- 
ion which her husband had advanced; but she was very truthful, 
and Tom was an old friend, so that his presence was little 
restraint, and she answered frankly : 

“No, John, I am not afraid to trust you; and yet I would 
rather that you resolved never to taste another drop of ardent 
spirits, unless the doctor ordered it. Make me a present of the 
two glasses a day.” 

“Indeed, I will not, little woman, for I could not get along 
without an occasional drop of the needful. If you wish fora 
present, you must think of something e 

“‘ Nothing else will do,” replied Catherine, smilingly. 

“ Only hear that, Tom,” said the husband, in a jesting tone. 
“Nothing less than two glasses a day will serve my wife for a 
present. You had better talk of the pledge to her. But never 
mind, Catherine, it shall never be said that I treated myself better 
than I did my wife; and, therefore, I promise to allow you two 
glasses a day as long as I take them myself. Bear witness, Tom 
—every evening on my return from work, I will hand to my 
beloved wife the price of two glasses, and she may eat, drink or 
wear it, just as she likes.” 

“You are asad fellow, John, or you would give her what she 
asked for,” said his friend, as he bade them good evening. 

“‘ And you are unreasonable, or you would see that I have done 
so,” replied Wilder, langhingly, at the same time tendering a 
smal] piece of silver to Catherine, which she at first seemed dis- 
posed to reject, but on second thought accepted, saying quietly : 

“It will come in use some time.” 

“ No doubt it will, Catherine,” said the advocate of temperance, 
looking back as he passed down the little lane which led to the 
main road. “Take my advice, and keep all you can get. Two 
glasses a day has brought many a man to want.” 

“Tom is a raven, and you must not mind his croaking, wife,” 
remarked the husband, as the two re-entered the cottage. 

The moon shed a pleasant lustre through the clustering un 
which shaded the casement, and made the little room with its 
pretty though simple furniture, look even more attractive than 
was its wont. It was the honeymoon, besides, therefore no one 
can wonder that Catherine should think, as she looked around, that 
it was the very softest, most lovely moonlight she had ever beheld, 
and that the little cottage and all it contained, husband included, 
were among the most choice of God’s blessings. And no one can 
wonder that she slipped her little hand into John’s broad palm, 
and nestled close to his side, as she whispered : 

“It would take more than a raven’s croaking to shake my faith 
in you, dear John.” 

Her husband drew her still closer to his bosom, and pressed a 
kiss on her white forehead, but he did not speak, and for awhile 
they sat together in that pleasant stillness, busy with their own 


thoughts. At length Catherine again broke the silence by saying 
ina slightly tremulous voice : a 

“ And yet I would rather that you “meddled not with edged 
tools, my dear husband.” 

“Still harping on that subject, little wife. I thought not that 
Tom’s idle talk would affect you so much. 

“Tt was not alone what he said, John; but his words brought 
sad remembrances to mind—my own miserable childhood, my 
poor heart-broken mother, and more to be pitied than all, my 
wretched, misguided father. And yet my mother has often told 
me of the first happy years of her married life—of a kind husband 
and a pleasant home. Intemperance changed her happiness to 
misery, and harsh treatment from him she loved brought her to 
an early grave, and left me the lonely being that I was until I 
knew you, dear John. No wonder that I dread the sound of even 
two glasses a day.” 

Deep feeling had given to the once simple village maiden an 
unusual degree of eloquence. Her blue eyes beamed upon her 
husband with such earnest and imploring tenderness, that his 
sterner nature could hardly resist the appeal. But false pride 
came to his gid; he had withstood the arguments of his friend, 
and he would not yield to the pleadings of his wife. That others 
had fallen, proved not that he would do the same. As a man, 
he would stand forth and prove to all that the moderate drinker 
and the drunkard were not to be classed together; that one might 
stand on the brink of a precipice without danger of plunging in 
the abyss below. 

And thus in his own vain strength he stood. Human strength ! 
Alas! it is but weakness! The power to resist evil—nay, the 
very consciousness that evil exists, and the desire to shun it, 
belong not to man. In God also must we trust. 

Our tale lies but in humble life. John Wilder was the black- 
smith of the pleasant little village which had been his birthplace, 
and which was endeared to him by all the tender and endearing 
associations of infancy, boyhood and youth. His father had pur- 
sued the same occupation; and it was with pride and pleasure 
that he placed the hammer in the hands of his boy, and directed 
his first awkward attempts at the anvil. 

“Tt is a respectable and useful trade, Johnny,” he would often 
say, “and one which will always ensure you an honest living. 
This is all you want; the lawyers and doctors could desire no 
more.” 

So John grew to manhood as, thorough a blacksmith as his 
father; and in due time, as the old man’s health declined, the 
business came altogether into his hands, and old Mr. Wilder was 
content to smoke his pipe and watch the progress of the work in 
which he had once taken so active a part. 

“ What a blessing it is,” he would sometimes say to his wife, 
“that our John is a sober, industrious lad, and works at the forge 
as well as I could do myself. A good trade is worth all the new- 
fangled notions that the boys have now-a-days.” 

It was a joyful day with the old folks, when sweet Catherine 
Gray was introduced to them as John’s future wife. It was at 
first proposed that they should make but one family; but there 
were other sons and daughters now nearly men and women, who 
could well fill the vacancy in the homestead, and that pretty little 
cottage, half hid in the clustering vines, was at but a stone’s 
throw, and the young people preferred a home of their own. 

So all was made ready, and when the wedding day came, it 
was, as all wedding days should be, a bright and happy one. The 
modest, pretty little bride, and the manly-looking bridegroom, 
plighted their faith in the village church one lovely Sabbath morn- 
ing, and as they walked together to their new home after the 
usual religious services were over, many were the cordial greet- 
ings, the kindly smiles, and the heartfelt blessings bestowed upon 
them. Then followed for the next few days the usual amount of 
village gossip concerning the appearance and behaviour of groom 
and bride. This over, and the affair was among the things gone 
by. All went on as usual ; the customary busy sounds were heard 
in the old shop ; the young blacksmith had taken new cares upon 
himself and must not be idle. The father smoked his pipe as 
vigorously as ever; the mother plied her knitting needles, and 
superintended the household concerns of both families—for the 
distance was short, and Catherine loved to come for advice to the 
kindly old lady, and was quite sure that John’s favorite dishes 
could not be properly prepared unless under her special direction. 
And thus all went on quietly and happily for days and months 
and even years. y 

The little cottage was less lonely now, and Catherine deemed 
not the time so long when John was absent at his daily work. 
A smiling babe was in her arms, and a lovely little prattler ran 
by her side, as she took her usual walk to grandpapa’s. A kind 
welcome always awaited her. 

‘Lay by your bonnet, Kate,” said the youngest sister, “and 
give me the baby. You are to take tea with us this evening; 
mother was just sending me with an invitation. Your little maid 
has a holiday, you know, and it is not fitting for you to attend to 
hdusehold cares with a child on each arm.” 

“Not quite so bad as that, Mary, for Johnny runs bravely by 
my side, and little Kate can creep around the floor. However, I 
would gladly accept your invitation did I not think that John 
would return from work and wonder at my absence.” 

“ He will know very well where his birds have flown, and can 
follow them, if he likes. Come, no more excuses; I know what 
you would say. It is the fourth anniversary of your wedding day, 
and you wish for a cozy little time at home. No matter, that is 
selfish, and you must learn to deny yourself.” 

“ Hush, Mary, do not run on 80,” said the old lady, reprov- 
ingly. “Stay with us, Catherine, my child, and you can step 
home for John when he returns from work. Your father is at the 
shop this afternoon, and they will no doubt leave together.” 


The hours passed quickly by, and old Mr. Wilder was seen at 
the gate before they had thought of its being near the hour for tea. 
“Has John gone home, father?’ asked Catherine, as she re- 
turned his affectionate greeting. 

“Not yet, dear. He was obliged to go to a neighboring town 
on business, and will not return until in the evening. You can 
stay with us to tea, and have time to prepare for him after you 
go home. I promised to send Mary to tell you of his absence, 
but now I have done the errand myself.” 

“ And you will have that cozy little chat, after all, sister Kate,” 
whispered the lively Mary. ‘The babies will be asleep, and noth- 
ing to disturb you.” 

Catherine smiled cheerfully, and acknowledged that it would 
be very pleasant, and then turned her attention to the little ones, 
who were already climbing upon grandpapa’s knee. 

The abundant country tea was prepared, and soon after it was 
over a kind good night was said, and the mother and children 
returned to their own pleasant home. 

Fatigued with the pleasures of the afternoon, the babies soo 
slept, and, as Mary had prophesied, everything bid fair for thc 
quiet evening chat. The husband’s supper was ready, the house- 
hold cares for the day were ended, and, seated at her little work- 
table, Catherine busily plied her needlé, casting ever and anon an 
expectant glance along the shady lane which led to the cottage, 
and indulging, in the meantime, in a very delightful retrospective 
view of the events of the past four years. 

No clouds had as yet obscured the sunshine. The moonlight 
looked as pleasant now as it did long, long ago, even in the hon- 
eymoon itself. John was still the kindest and best of husbands, 
and the most loving and indulgent of fathers; and when this was 
said, it mattered little to speak of troubles, for with a good hus- 
band, much sorrow may be cheerfully borne. But thus far there 
had been no sorrow. Worldly riches had increased so that the 
little place in which they lived was now their own, free from all 
debts. The blacksmith business was still thriving, and would 
become more so, as the village increased in size, and he still con- 
tinued his old habits of active industry. Everybody pronounced 
him a rising man, and what everybody said must be true. Even 
his old friend, Tom, had ceased to urge the temperance cause so 
strongly upon him, and had nearly arrived at the conclusion that 
John Wilder was one of the very few who might with safety 
indulge in the “two glasses a day.” 

Regularly were the two glasses taken at the bar-room of the 
village inn, which stood so near to tho blacksmith’s shop, and as 
regularly was a sum equivalent to their cost handed to Catherine 
upon his return from daily work. At first, it was done in joke, 
but at length became a thing of course—a fixed habit, which it 
would have been difficult to break up. No question was ever 
asked as to the disposition of the money. ‘“‘ Here are your two 
gilasses,”” Wilder would say, and a quiet “Thank you,” was the 
wife’s reply. 

Catherine’s pleasant reflections were interrupted by the sound 
of footsteps. She listened; it was certainly John. Yes, it was 
his step; and yet it fell on the wife’s ear with a different sound 
from usual, and it was with an uncertain and almost hesitating 
feeling that she rose to open the door. 

“Is it you, John?” she asked, before she turned the key. 

“ Who else should it be? Open the door quickly, and not keep 
me standing on the steps all night.” 

Never before had John spoken in so abrupt and hasty a manner, 
and Catherine looked at him in astonishment as she hastily did as 
he desire d. 

“What is the woman looking at?’’ he exclaimed, in the same 
harsh voice. ‘One would think she never saw a man before. 
Cannot you give me some supper ?” 

“Your supper is ready, John,” the wife replied, mildly. She 
said no more, for her heart was very full, and she could with diffi- 
culty restrain her tears. A moment’s reflection, however, restored 
her composure. Something very unusual must have occurred to 
irritate her husband to so uncommori a degree. It was her duty 
to endeavor to soothe him—to divert his mind and bring him into 
a better state. With this view, after placing his supper before 
him, she chatted cheerfully concerning the little incidents of the 
afternoon, of the pleasant tea at father’s, of her disappointment 
that he could not join them thert, and how little Johnny had 
wished that father had a piece of grandma’s nice cake, and baby 
Kate had seemed to miss him when they returned home, and 
would be carried from room to room as if searching for something. 

To all this and much more, Wilder listened in silence, and 
made no kindly response. Catherine was sad, but not discour- 
aged; and when he left the table and threw himsélf into an old- 
fashioned chair, which was his favorite seat, she seated herself 
upon & low stool at his feet, and resting her head upon his knee, 
looked affectionately in-his face as she whispered : 

“What is the matter, dear John? This is’the anniversary of 
our marriage, and you have not spoken one kind word to your 
poor little wife.” 

This appeal in some degree restored Wilder to himself, and, 
indeed, the nice cup of tea had already done him good. 

“Never heed me to-night, Kate,” he said. “I am tired and 
out of sorts. -To tell you the truth, I was persuaded to take an 
extra glass or two where I have been this afternoon, and it was a 
little too much for me. My good supper has nearly set me right, 
however, and a night’s rest will make all well. What is the mat- 
ter now, little woman?” he asked, as Catherine sat motionless, 
and made no response. “I will treat you as well as I have done 
myself. Here is the price of four glasses.” 


The money dropped upon the 
wife exclaimed : 


“ My husband, my dear husband, will you cans al 
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- gether? It would be but a little sacrifice now; and, O believe 


me, it is the only safe course! Think of our dear children. 
Surely you will do it for their sakes.” 

‘No, no, foolish child; I will not give it up, but I will take 
care to keep within my allowance in future. Two glasses a day 
never harmed any one.” 

Catherine Would have urged him still farther, but a look of 
impatience checked her, and with a secret prayer that he might 
never again be led into temptation, she locked her fears in her 
own bosom. Long after her husband slept, her tears fell fast upon 
the pillow, as she looked at her little ones and remembered her 
own miserable childhood, and her poor mother’s unhappy life and 
early death. 

This was but the beginning of sorrows. For another week all 
went well; then came a second excess. There was still some 
good excuse—some peculiar circumstance which Wilder said 
might never occur again. But the path down hill is a slippery 
one, and of quick descent. Before.another year had passed, his 
unsteady habits were known and commented upon by those who 
had once respected him as a thriving, industrious man. Several 
times he had been seen in the street in a state little short of abso- 
lute intoxication, and his work was often neglected, even at the 
most busy season of the year. The parents had remonstrated, 
and his wife had pleaded in vain. Opposition seemed to serve but 
as fuel to the flames. 

“We can but {do our duty and trust in God,” said Catherine, 
sadly, as, after the most trying scene that had yet occurred, she 
took her children to their grandfather’s for an hour or two, think- 
ing that a change would be useful to them and to herself. 

“But tell me, my poor child,” said the mother, to whom the 
remark was addressed, ‘‘is my son very unkind to you and the 
little ones? Surely he cannot forget himself so far as to use 
personal violence.” 

“No, mother, he is rather surly than violent. At such times 
he dislikes to be spoken to, and is angry if the children make a 
noise. The poor babes used to spring with delight when they 
heard his step. Now they shrink from him with fear. Last eve- 
ning when I bade Johnny say his prayer for poor father because 
he was sick, the little fellow wept and said, ‘Johnny will say the 
prayer for poor father, but father does not love Johnny any more.’” 

Tears fell fast from Catherine’s eyes as she spoke, and the 
mother wept also. John was her eldest born and had ever been 
her pride and delight. It was, indeed, hard to know that he had 
thus gone astray. 

“ And is there no hope for the future !” she said bitterly. “ Will 
he thus wilfully pursue the road to ruin, until it is too late to 
retrace his steps ?” 

“We know not the end,” replied the wife, “ but I fear that 
things will become worse and worse. May God help us!” 

Catherine’s fears were but too well grounded. The dark cloud 
about them became more dense. Dissipation led to idleness ; 
work was neglected ; debts accumulated ; and poverty stared them 
in the face. 

Deeper grew the shadow on the brow of the old blacksmith, 
as he watched the gradual decline from virtue of his son. For 
hours he would sit at the door of his own cottage, apparently in a 
state of moody abstraction, and then mournfully shaking his head 
would say, as he roused himself, “ All is silent now; the black- 
smith’s hammer is no more heard in the old shop. O, my boy, 
my boy! Would that I could have stood beside thy grave, ere I 
had seen thee thus !’” 

Suddenly he seemed to have formed some new resolution. 
Rising one morning earlier than had been his wont for several 
years, he took the well known path to the shop. It was closed, 
and the entrance well secured. Fora moment he paused irreso- 
lute, and then walked with quick steps to a small house in the 


neighborhood. 
“Ts Mr. Griffith in?” he inquired of the little boy who answered 


his knock at the door. 

The man in question, who had long been in Wilder’s employ, 
immediately stepped forward. 

“The shop is locked, sir,” said the old man. ‘“ Have you the 
key ?” 

hy have,” was the reply; “but Mr. John is so seldom at his 
work, now, that I never open without his orders. I am about 
seeking employment in a neighboring town myself. Working 
one day in seven will not support a family.” 

“ It will not, indeed, Mr. Griffith ; but if you will rely upon me, 
I will see that you are paid as usual. Open the shop at once, 
and be ready for whatever may offer.” 

“But I do not feel myself quite competent to take the whole 
charge, Mr. Wilder. I am willing to work under orders.” 

“T will be there myself,” was the reply, “and we will see 
whether time has robbed my arm of its strength.” 

In half an hour, all was bustle and activity at the blacksmith’s 
shop. The wondering neighbors—who had for months past been 
obliged to go to the next village when anything in that line was 
required—heard with surprise the busy strokes of the hammer. 

Bob Jones almost rejoiced when his horse lost a shoe, because 
it gave him ‘an opportunity to satisfy his curiosity. He was a 
rough lad, but his heart was touched when he saw the old man 
hard at work, and it was with almost an air of deference that he 
asked if his horse could be shod immediately, as he Was in haste 
to go to town, 

“ Without delay, Bob. Here, Mr. Griffith, will you attend to 
this ?—or stay, I will do it myself. It is twelve years or more 
since I have shod a horse; but I know the right way yet, if I 
mistake not.” 

The jgb was but half completed, and the old blacksmith, with 
all the interest and activity of former years, was bending over the 
uplifted foot of the animal, when another person entered the shop. 


For a moment he stood unnoticed, but an attentive observer of 
what was passing. The hand of the old blacksmith trembled, as 
he performed the unusual labor, and he paused, as if fatigued. 

“Father,” said a well known voice at his elbow, “what means 
this? This work becomes not your gray hairs; give me the 
hammer.” 

“T have made a vow, John,” was the reply, “that your wife 
and children shall never want while I can raise a hammer; nor 
your good name be disgraced with debts, if I can earn the means 
to pay for them. God will give me strength.” 

More affected than he cared to own, the young man walked to 
the further part of the shop, and busied himself with some work 
which stood ready. For many days he had been absent from 
home, and had returned at a late hour on the previous evening. 
His feelings had been a good deal softened by the appearance of 
absolute poverty his little cottage had assumed. Something must 
be done; and after an anxious and restless night he fell asleep 
just before the day dawned, with the full resolution to work stead- 
ily for three months, at least, and then see how things would go. 

The bright morning sun streaming in at the window awakened 
him. He sprang up, and the first sound which fell upon his ear 
was the busy stroke of the blacksmith’s hammer. He listened in 
surprise; Griffith was not wont to go to work without orders. 
Hastily dressing himself he left the cottage and sought his shop. 
Pride, shame and self-reproach struggled in the mind of John 
Wilder, as he watched his aged father steadily pursuing his un- 
wonted task. The two latter feelings at length gained the mastery. 

“Rest yourself, now, father,” he said, as the old man paused 
from very exhaustion. ‘Fear neither for my family nor my good 
name, for, with God’s help, both shall be cared for.” 

“Bless you, my boy, bless you!” was the agitated reply. 
“Your words give me new life. Be yourself again, John. The 
dark cloud is passing away.” 

At the little cottage nothing was known of what had teken 
place. With her mind filled with her own sad thoughts, Cather- 
ine noticed not the sounds that showed all were actively engaged 
at the shop. Her husband did not return at noon—and, indeed, 
she scarcely expected him, for he was seldom with them at meals. 
She had a lingering hope that he might come in the evening ; but 
even this was very doubtful. Her heart beat quickly, when, just 
after the sun had sunk behind the western hills, his step was heard 
at the door. The little ones clung to her dress as he entered, for 
they had learned to fear his approach. 

“ Are you not coming to see father ?”’ he said, kindly. “You 
are not afraid of me, Johnny, my man ?” 

“Not to-night, father,” replied Johnny, boldly. ‘Come, little 
Kate, come to father; he will not hurt us.” 

Catherine trembled lest the reply should irritate him; but he 
only sighed deeply, and took the children in his arms without 
speaking. With more of cheerfulness than she had felt for months, 
Catherine busied herself with preparations for the evening meal. 

“ Father tells me there is to be a famous lecturer in the village, 
this evening,” said Wilder, as they took their seats at the table. 
“Can you go with me to hear him, Catherine? Never mind the 
children,” he added, as his wife glanced towards the little ones. 
“Sister Mary has promised to come round and look after them.” 

“Then I will go with pleasure, John,” replied Catherine, and 
the untasted food stood before her, for she felt too happy to eat. 

“Take some supper, mama,” lisped little Kate; and Johnny 
seconded the petition by saying : 

“Yes, mama, take some supper. Does it not make you glad 
to have father home with us? You always cry when he is gone.” 


There were tears in Catherine’s eyes, now, but a loving glance 
from her husband sent a thrill of happiness through her heart, to 
which it had long been a stranger. 

It seemed almost like a dream to Catherine when she found 
herself actually walking through the little village, leaning upon 
her husband’s arm, for it was long since they had been seen to- 
gether. She was silent, for her heart was too full to speak, and 
Wilder seemed busy with his own thoughts. 

Catherine started with surprise when she found the subject was 
temperance ; and she would have given much to have known if 
John was aware of this before he invited her to,attend. The 
speaker was an able one. Most eloquently did he speak of the 
miseries of intemperance, of the perfect thraldom in which it 
holds ,its victim. Admirably did he portray the home of the 
drunkard. The wretched wife and the miserable, neglected chil- 
dren. Then followed an earnest appeal to those he was address- 
ing—to those, in particular, who stood on the brink of the fatal 
precipice, but who had not yet precipitated themselves into the 
gulf below. “Pause,” he said, “ pause, and while there is yet 
time, pledge yourselves to shake off the yoke that binds you. Be 
true to yourselves, and to the dear ones who gather around your 
household hearth.” 

The pledge was produced, and young and old pressed forward 
to affix their names. . 

‘* Are there not more who should come ?” continued the orator, 
as the last signature was enrolled. ‘ Are there not those who are 
still hesitating between life and death? Remember, this pledge 
binds you not to slavery; it is but ghe token of freedom.” 

Calmly and deliberately John Wilder left his wife’s side and 
advanced to the table. There was a general murmur of pleasure 
throughout the assembly; but Catherine spake not, and, to an 
indifferent spectator, might have appeared unmoved. The name 
was firmly and fairly written, the assembly dispersed, and each 
took the road to his own home, or joined the numerous little 
groups who stood conversing upon the events of the evening. 

As Catherine passed out, leaning upon her husband’s arm, 
many a congratulatory smile or kind shake of the hand was re- 
ceived, but apparently they were almost unnoticed. Not one word 


was spoken until they had passed through the shady lane and 
were rapidly approaching the cottage. The sight of her house 
broke the spell ; a full realization of the change which might now 
take place came over her. The cloud bad passed away. Her 
husband, the father of her children, was restored to her. 

“John ! dear, dear John!’ she murmured, and burst into tears. 

“My own Catherine! my dear, true-hearted, little wife!” he 
said, tenderly, as he encircled her with his arm. 

No more passed between them, for Mary was watching for their 
approach ; and with many assurances that she had been faithful 
to her charge, said that she must bid them good night without 
delay, for father and mother would be weary with waiting for her. 

Her brother and sister stood watching her, as with light steps 
she passed down the lane and across the field which led to the 
“old place,” and then entered the cottage. 

The babies slept quietly ; and side by side, as in days gone by, 


they sat down near the open casement, and talked long and freely ' 


of the past, present and future. 

“Tt has been a long night, dearest,” he said, “but with God’s 
help, the day will now dawn upon you. You have ever been a 
faithful wife and mother. I have caused you much suffering, but 
in future it shall be my endeavor to be what I ought to be, both 
to you and my children.” 

Catherine pressed closer to his side, and looked confidingly in 
his face, but she made no reply; and after a short pause, Wilder 
said, hesitatingly : 

“Perhaps, Catherine, you are not aware that we have siill 
some trials to pass through. We are in debt, and unless I can 
make some arrangements with my creditors, we must part with 
our pleasant home to satisfy their claims.” 

“Do we owe so very much ?” asked Catherine, a shade of anxi- 
ety passing over her countenance. 

“A mere trifle to those who have riches; but a large sum to 
those who have nothing,” was the reply. “About two hundred 
dollars, I believe.” 

Catherine gently disengaged herself from the arm which her 
husband had thrown around her, and entered the little room where 
the children were sleeping. In a few moments she returned, and 
placing a small box in her husband’s hand, said, smilingly : 

“ Here is a gift for you, dear John.” 

“And a heavy one, to say the least,” replied Wilder, as he 
raised the lid. ‘‘ Why, Catherine!” was his astonished exclama- 
tion. ‘ Where did this money come from ?”’ 

“Have you forgotten the two glasses a day which you indulged 
me in for so many years ?” replied Catherine, smiling at the look 
of amazement with which her husband surveyed the large collec- 
tion of sixpences and shillings which formed the contents of the 
box. 

“Is it possible that you treasured it up in this manner, Cath- 
erine ?” 

“T saved it against time of need, John; it is all yours, now. 
There is more than two hundred dollars there. We may keep 
our own dear home.” 

“ And I am a free man, once more, thanks to my own dear 
wife,” exclaimed Wilder, as he clasped Catherine to his bosom. 
“Taccept your gift, love, as freely as it is given. Strange that 
both sorrow and gladness should be caused by the ‘two glasses a 
day.’ ” 

Years passed on. The busy sound of the blacksmith’s hammer 
was still heard in the little shop. The gray-haired man still 
smoked his pipe, as, with a complacent air, he watched his indus- 
trious son at his work ; and both at the homestead and the cottage 
all was sunshine and happiness. The dark cloud had indeed 


passed away. 


+ » 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
AT SUNSET. 


When the evening shadows gather 

In the valley, where the river 
Silently doth flow; 

And the silvery mist doth rise, 

As if to meet the glowing skies, 
From the vale below. 


When the hue, far in the west, 

Lighteth just the mountain’s crest 
Of stalwort trees; 

Whose every bough, in radiant vest 

Of green and golden color dressed, 
Waves in the breeze. 


When beauty, on her cloudy car, 

At length perceives the evening star, 
As sinks the sun, 

Embowered in flaming clouds, to rest, 

She draws the star unto her breast, 
The twain made one. 


+ > 


THE PLEASURES OF BOTANY. 


The humblest flower that grows is really a wonder of the crea- 
tion. Whether we review it simply as a temporary part of the 
vegetable whose use is the re-production of the species proceeding 
from the plant, but to form a new race of vegetables, or whether 
we look at it as one of those beautiful creations of a bountiful 
Providence, who, not content with ministering to our substantial 
necessities, “hath made all nature beauty to the eye,” still, in 
either sense, these gem-spots of nature form a delightful subject 
for the study of acontemplative mind. But how much is this 
pleasure enhanced, if we call in the aids of science to assist us in 
examining the more obvious beauties of the vegetable kingdom. 
It will then be seen that every part of the flower, from the gaudily 

iated and expanded corolla, to the hair-like filament which 
serves for its fecundation, have all their obvious and essential 
functions to perform. What can be more delightful than to walk 
with our Creator in the kingdom of his works? The more we 


study them, the more we must admire their perfect adaptation to 
the truly godlike end of universal good.—Partington’s Botany. 
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years, and that could 
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SOUTH BAPTIST CHURCH—REV. GEO. W. BOSWORTH, PASTOR. 


BY REV. LUTHER FARNHAM. 


What is now South Boston—composing Ward XII., of our 


itants and ten churches 


The eastern section of this peninsula is particularly [ng we 
and beautiful. The views to be obtained from “the Point,” 
the hill surmounted by the House of Reformation, and Dor- 
chester Heights, of Revolutionary memory, are unequalled by 
any in this city. On the 6th of h, 1854, will have been 
completed a half century since old mnock was set off 
from Dorchester, and became a part of Boston. Many less 
important periods have been considered worthy of a public 
celebration, and our southern friends may this epoch 
of their history as the set time foratriumph. It would be 
pleasant to dwell upon the civil history of South Boston ; 
upon its wonderful progress in half a century from a handful 
of people, to contain more inhabitants than many of our cities ; 
upon its beautiful situation, and its advantages as a i 
place; upon its struggles to secure our liberties; upon its 
nal, reformatory and charitable institutions, that are cele- 
brated over the world; upon the even greater triumphs of its 
various manufactories, from whence issue more marvellous 
horses than those of Troy; upon the untiring industry and 
indomitable en of its citizens—but in the of the 
ulpit, we must hasten to our text. The oldest church at 
uth Boston is that of Hawes Place, the land having been 
given for it by Rev. John Hawes, as early as 1807. Next 
was established the St. Matthew’s Episcopal Church. The 
St. Augustine (Catholic) Church was the third, which was 
succeeded by the Phillips Congregational Church. The fifth 
cburch in age is the Baptist, of which we are briefly to speak. 
The first efforts toward the formation of the South Baptist 
Church, in Boston, were made under the auspices of “the 
Baptist Society for the Promotion of Religion and Morality,” 
in the year 1827, so that the history of the church extends over 
a quarter of a century. The name of Mr. Ensign Lincoln 
was first i with this movement. He occasionally con- 
ducted public worship there, in which he was aided by several 
Baptist pastors of Boston. The beginning of this enterprise was 
a day of small things, that some might have been led to despise. 
All were not faithless—and one in —s who purchased a 
small house that had been occupied by the Methodists, and ~ 
the use of it to his Baptist brethren for religious worship. This 
identical house is still in existence on Broadway, opposite to the 
present church, and is occupied as a dwelling house. From the 
time of the purchase of this house there was stated preaching, and 
soon the subject of the formation of a church was agitated. 
At length, in the summer of 1828, twenty-seven members 
of the Federal Street Baptist Church, in this city, were duly 
constituted into 2 Branch Church of the Federal Street. 
Six of the original members are still connected with the 
church. Soon after, Mr. Thomas Driver was engaged to 
supply the pulpit for a year. The enterprise was now 
fairly on its way, and could take “no step backward.” 
The house was too small, and immediate ~—S taken 
to secure, by purchase, the church of the First Baptist 
Society in this city, which was removed and erected on its 
present favorable site on Broadway. The house was dedi- 
cated in 1830, on which occasion, as at the formation of 
the church, the sermon was preached by Rev. Howard 
Malcom, D.D., then at the head of the Federal Street 
tist Church, and now of the city 
of Philadephia. The next step was 
to become an independent church, 
which event occurred on March 27, 
1831, on which occasion Mr. Malcom 
again preached; the late lamented 
Dr. Sharp extended the hand of fel- 
lowship, and Rev.James D. Knowles 
addressed the congregation. Thus 
from small beginnings a separate 
church of fifty-two members was 
formed, a large and neat house of 
worship was dedicated, a respectable 
congregation was gathered in a part 
of the y? then sparsely settled, and 
now all things are ready for a r, 
and Providence is ready to ish 
them one in the nof Rev. R. 
H. Neale—now Dr. Neale, of the 
First Baptist Church of this city— 
who was then pursuing his theologi- 
cal studies at the Newton Theological 
Seminary. Mr. Neale was acting 
pastor for three years while a student, 
and finally became the first resident 
pastor, Sept. 15, 1833, when he was 
publicly installed, Prof. Knowles 
ing on the occasion. The so- 
ciety at this period was unusually 
safe many were added to the 
church, and there was a mutual and 
tween pastor and . ut 
ings are toll this pastoral 
relation was reluctantly sundered in 
a few months, that Mr. Neale might 
accept a call that he had received to 
settle over the First Baptist U>urch 
in New Haven, Conn. The chazch 
parted with their loved pastor with 
sadness; but “though cast down, 
they were not destroyed.” Another 
pastor was sought and found in the 
person of Rev. T. D. Cressey, then 
of Hingham. The discourse at his 


installation was by Rev. 
Dr. Stow. Mr. y, finding it 
difficult to gain the affections of 


charge after one yearof labor. The 
parish was now left for three years 


NS 


PORTRAIT OF REV. GEORGE W. BOSWORTH. 
[From a Daguerreotype by Souraworra & Hawes.] 


in the wilderness. As the people had drank freely of the waters 
of prosperity, they must now drink those of adversity. Light 
from heaven returned in 1838, in answer to the people who cried 
for Divine help, and a pastor was sent to Geans—teew. Thomas 
Driver, then of West Dedham, face was not an unfamiliar 
one among them. He maintained a successful ministry with them 
for mene em four years, when he was succeeded by Rev. Duncan 


Dunbar of the city of New was brief, as 
various agitating subjects—snch as Millerism, slavery and new 
ures—had unhappy controversy into 


meas' introduced a season of 


\ 
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paternal roof, pursu 
academical and professional studies at Waterville College and 
Newton Theological Seminary, and was first settled over the 
Baptist church in Medford, a suburb of this city, where he re- 
mained for nearly five years. He was publicly introduced to 
his present charge on Sabbath evening, March 29, 1846, the 
first pastor of the church preaching on the occasion, and the 
venerable Dr. Sharp giving the charge to the pastor. i 
his ministry, peace, that had sometimes been a stranger in the 
parish, has prevailed, the co jon has increased, the 
church has consolidated, and contributions for various 
sacred charities have been multiplied, so that the church has 
occasion to say, “Hitherto hath the Lord helped us.” An- 
other thing that is creditable to the society was its successful 
move last summer to extinguish a debt of $5000 that had long 
burdened it. The church now numbers 270 members, the 
con, ion is crowded, the Sabbath school is well sustained, 
and, is an evidence of prosperity as well as of the right 
spirit, a missionary station has been projected at “the Point,” 
where it is p to erect a chapel to accommodate a Sab- 
bath school and religious meetings. The church edifice is in 
a good condition, is neatly frescoed and painted inside and 
out, has a baptistry, organ and bell, all of a good quality, and 
each adapted toeach. The history of this society, in fine, is 
both instructive and interesting. It teaches anew that we 
cannot have the oak without the acorn ; that trials rightly im- 
proved are only healthful discipline, a kind of spiritual gym- 
nastics, that “all things work together for to them who 
love God,” and that patience and perseverance conquer all things. 
Time and labor are required to perfect every worthy purpose, and 
perfection cannot be obtained save b ——- Addison says our 
real blessings often ap to us in the shape of pains, losses and 
disappointments ; but let us have patience, and we soon shall see 
them in their proper figures. 

OPINION. 

Unity of opinion, abstractly considered, is neither desirable nor 
good; although considered not in itself, but with reference to 
something else, it may be both. For men may be all 

th lies within the Holy of Holies, in temple of 
knowledge, but doubt is the vestibule that leads unto it. 
Luther began by having his doubts as to the assumed in- 
fallibility of the pope, and he finished, by making himself 
the corner-stone of the Reformation. Copernicus and 
Newton doubted the truth of the false systems of others, 
before they established a true one of their own; Columbus 
differed in opinion with all the old world, before he dis- 
covered a new one ; and Galileo’s terrestrial body was con- 
fined in a dungeon, for having asserted the motion of those 
bodies that were celestial. In fact, we owe almost all our 
knowledge, not to those who have agreed, but to those 
who have differed ; and those who have finished by making 
all others think with them, have usu- 
ally been those who have begun by 
daring to think with themselves; as 
he that leads a crowd must begin by 
separating himself some little dis- 
tance from it. If the great ' 
who discovered the circulation of the 
blood, had not differed from all the 
physicians of his day, all the pee 
cians of the present day would not 
have agreed with him. These re- 
flections ought to teach us that every 
kind of peseoien for opinion is in- 


compatible with sound philosophy. 
It is lamentable indeed think 
much misery has been incurred from 
the intemperate zeal and bi offi- 
ciousness of those who would rather 
that mankind should not think at 
all, than think as they do. 
the Fifth, when he abdicated a throne 
and retired to the monastery of St. 
himself with the me- 
anical arts, and particularly with 
that of a watchmaker : he ue day 
exclaimed: “ What an egregious 
fool must I have been, to have squan- 
dered so much blood and treasure in 
an absurd attempt to make all men 
think alike, when I cannot even 
make a few watches keep 
We should remember, also, 
at assent or dissent is not an act 
of the will, but of the understanding ; 
no man can will to believe that two 
and two make five, nor can I force 
upon myself the conviction that this 
ink is white, or this paper black. 
if we arrive at certain conclusions, 
and act conscientiously upon them, 
& judge, that is both just and merci- 
ful, will require no more. Colton 
says: “It will be ible to have 
one set of opinions for the high, and 
another for the low, only when they 
cease to see by the same run, to re- 
spire by the same air, and to feel by 
same sensorium. For opinions, 
like showers, are generated in high 
laces, but they invariably descend 
into low ones, and ultinfaitely flow 
down to the people, as the rains 


unto the sea, and change with tim4 
and circumstance.’’—London Leader. 


the church, that, at this period, had its share of “wood, hay 
and stubble,” as well as of “ gold, silver ns eee stones,” 

7 The church, having passed through se scenes of fiery 

Fy Mes trial, is prepared to “ arise and shine, her light having come.” 

Just as in temporal the first movers are often 

pecuniary and mental sufferers, while those who come after 

mntnrenrnarnannen = them gain a rich reward, and the enterprises move on to tri- 
umphant success. And if those who suffer in such enterprises 

— that build up our city in wealth and population can rejoice 

good city, with its some 16,000 inhab | q 

twelve families, and the number was not increased fifty years 10 een a in 
ago. This spot was the Indian Mattapannock. It was a part hed struggles, 4, wee i 

by the English name of Dorchester Neck. It is a peninsula he hich n 

of about two miles in length, and contains six hundred acres. Se ; a church of which we secured as pastor the present incum- 

bent, who has maintained his position for more 
A SS | than seven years, his public labors having commenced on the 
& 7 : : birthday of the father of our country, 1846. The Rev. George 
jij -_ * ee W. Bosworth was born in Bellingham, in this State, Sept. 
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people that had been so strongly 
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Ireneeus, of the Observer, states that Dr. Raffles, a noted dis- 
senting minister of Liverpool, has in his possession a volume ele- 
gantly bound in Turkey morocco, and gilt, containing an original 
letter from each one of the signers of the Declaration of Ameri- 
can Independence, and each one of the successive Presidents of 
the United States. These are illustrated also with engraved por- 
traits of most of them. The same gentleman has the identical 
table on which Lord Byron wrote Childe Harold and other poems, 
and has put it to use in writing many a sermon on it. The table 
shuts up so as to be conveniently stowed away in a carriage, and 
was Byron’s travelling secretary while he was in Italy. 


CHANGES OF TIME. 

The immense strides in progress and general comfort, which 
civilized men have made within the last two centuries, are really 
incredible until the subject is thoroughly considered. Yet we do 
not exaggerate when we say that a journeyman mechanic, in the 
present day, lives substantially better than a noble did four centu- 
ries ago. There still survives a household book, kept by one of 
the great Dukes of Cumberland, which leave no doubt on this 
subject. From that volume we learn that his grace breakfasted 
on ale and herrings, dined usually on boiled beef, and was as 
ignorant, at supper, of the luxury of tea or coffee, as he was, in 
his household furniture, of carpets, sofas, or hair mattresses. 


As IT sHOULD BE.—Both the French and‘the English papers 
speak approvingly of the conduct of Mr. Sanford, the American 
Charge at Paris, in appearing at court, on the day of the emperor’s 
fae, in a suit of citizen’s clothes, without badge or decoration of 
any kind. His unassuming costume presented a striking and 
significant contrast with the glitter of embroidery and the blaze of 
stars and crosses by which he was surrounded. It was the topic 
of conversation at Paris for several days after the fete. 


RemarKas_s.—Near Middletown, Ohio, a few days since, a 
meteoric stone, about the size of a man’s head, with a fiery train 
two yards long, was seen by several persons, some hundred yards 
in the air, which exploded with the noise of artillery. 


SPLINTERS. 


«++. The U. S. arsenal grounds at Memphis, have been pur- 
chased by the corporation for a public park. Price, $27,000. 
. Ahighly educated lady at Ballston Spa has become a 
raving maniac, through the influence of so-called “ spiritualism.” 
. In addition to other accomplishments, the French empress 
is a pretty good shot, and frequently has ‘‘a day’s shooting!” 
.+.. Father Mathew has recently administered the pledge to 
some 10,000 inhabitants of Limerick and the neighborhood. 
.+++ Itis stated that there are 201 omnibuses running in Bos- 
ton, including those that come from adjoining towns and cities. 
.+.. Mrs. Mowatt is recovering her health, and will appear on 
the stage in November. Her marriage is set down for April. 
-»». Some of the larger hotels of New York accommodate a 
portion of their guests, every night, in the parlors. 
. Ticknor, Reed & Fields, are stereotyping the fifth edition 
of John G. Saxe’s poems. A just compliment to the author. 
.«+« A translation of the Old and New Testament, in the Irish 
language, will shortly be issued for general distribution. 
++. The open air preaching of the English missionaries has 
been the occasion of riotous proceedings in various parts of Ireland. 
-++. Dodworth’s Band has been engaged to perform every eve- 
ning at the Crystal Palace. This will complete the attractions. 
+++ We, too often, maks our happiness depend on things we 
desire, whilst others would find it in a single one we possess. 
. It appears from Gras 
has to pay wether bor whistte! 
. Asplendid ship of one thousanétons, named the Edwin 
Forrest, was lannched the other day at Eait Boston. ’ 
.++. Mr. Edward Brown, of Eden, Maine, has discovered an 
extensive and very rich iron mine on his estate. 
. The principal librarians of the United Ségten have hela « 
convention in New York city, lately, for mutual benefit. 
+++» A philosopher being consulted as to the best method of 
destroying one’s enemy, said, ‘“‘ Make him your friend.” 
.++ It is said that more Americans have visited Europe the 
present year, than ever before in any twelvemonth. 
«s+ The trial of Bishop Doane has dragged its slow length 
long enough ; the farce is growing quite ridiculous. 
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AUTUMN. 

It was only in our last week’s paper that we gave a picture, 
entitled the Melody of the Woods, illustrative of the present pe- 
riod of the year,—the long, lingering farewell of the fine season, 
the delightful prelude to that of frost, storm, and snow,—and, in 
northern latitudes, the most enchanting portion of the year; for 
spring has its cold, bleak winds, summer its excessive heats, and 
winter its piercing severity ; but with September opens a period 
of bright skies, and invigorating airs, that bring out the full vi- 
tality of every healthful organization. This used to be a favorite 
season for travel, when travel required a good deal of physical 
exertion—at times when long journeys were performed in the 
saddle, or even on foot. Few, however, in these fast days, can 
afford the time for pedestrian or equestrian journeys, when a day 
on the rail accomplishes as much as a fortnight on foot, or in the 
saddle. Our modern tourists, moreover, rush home, now-a-days, 
just at the time the country is the most delightful. 

There are no loungers now at the Catskill Mountains; the 
White Mountains have long since been deserted ; the summer 
tourists whom you met on the summit of Mt. Washington, or gaz- 
ing on the broad and gorgeous panorama that expands at the 
base of the Hudson Highlands, are now patronizing town pleasures, 
promenading the streets, or sitting out the opera; they cannot 
think of facing keen mountain blasts, and bracing highland 
weather. But the true lover of nature postpones his departure 
from the country much longer; he watches all the changeful 
phases of autumn, for each has its peculiar glory. We pass 
through golden gates from gorgeous summer to rigid winter, and 
the threshold is a mosaic of all bright and beautiful things. Sep- 
tember and early October beam upon us with skies brighter, bluer, 
deeper, than those of summer. They are of a peculiar hue—they 
are farther off, and more transparent. 

Heed now the foliage, too; it has a different green, and the 
slightest possible indication of change. The air is vigorous and 
bracing ; there is nothing of that fierce simoon heat, that withering 
blast, that threatens to dry up the fountains of life in mid-summer. 
Creeping along the surface of gliding streams, cold mists coil, 
smoke-like, in the early day; but they soon rise to the upper re- 
gions of air, become golden clouds in the sunbeams, and vanish, 
sparkling, from the eye. Cultivated gardens now present their 
gayest aspect, for the flowers of autumn are dazzling in hue—gold, 
brown, scarlet, blue, mingle in rainbow profusion ; while the trees 
are laden with golden frait. ‘The yellow corn covers broad acres, 
and ’neath the sere stalks, are seen the orange pumpkins, scattered 
in lavish profusion. If winter be at hand, at least there is the 
wherewithal to keep the wolf from the door through its long and 
dreary period. 

But the charms of the season are not yet exhausted; a magic 
power is yet to work a wonderful transformation; in one night 
the woods are changed. A mighty magician is the frost king! 
The unvaried green of yesterday is a garment of many colors—a 
rainbow glory—a prismatic illusion. The scarlet maple, the 
golden walnut, are in their gaudiest costume; one by one, and 
day by day, the hardier shrubs and trees submit to the same influ- 
ence, till the wooded hills are seas of fire, with here and there a 
cool, green billow of evergreen rising in their midst, like towers 
unscathed in the midst of a general conflagration. Such is the 
autumn ; such its phases ; such its picturesque and changing mode. 

The last of October and November are still, in spite of their 
increasing coldness, pleasant months. That fantastic, beguiling 
illusion, the Indian summer, comes to mock us, smilingly, with a 
phantom of past glory, and thus we come upon winter, well pre 
pared by the passage through the autumnal season. “ Russet” 
is the epithet by which the old world poets distinguish the decline 
of the year; but here “ Rainbow Autumn” is more appropriate. 


+ 
> 


Loox our ror THEM.—There are a set of swindlers travelling 
through the country who pretend to be agents for this paper and 
others, who are cheating the inconsiderate out of their money. 
Now we wish to have it distinctly understood that we employ no 
travelling agents to obtain subscriptions for our paper, nor do we 
authorize any person to take subscriptions on our account. More- 
over, there is but one legitimate and safe way to subscribe for a pa- 
per, and that is to enclose the money in a letter, and address the 
same by mail to the publisher direct. 


Liseria.—A project is on foot for the settlement of thirty-one 
rural districts in the territory of the republic of Liberia, by the 
thirty-one States of the American Union. It is proposed to settle 
three hundred families in each district, each family having a farm 
of its own, making, in all, an aggregate of nine thousand three 
hundred farms, and about forty-six thousand five hundred 
inhabitants. 


Boston Musgeum.—Mr. Kimball has much improved the ex- 
ternal appearance of his magnificent building, and the crowds 
that attend the nightly dramatic performances, attest how well 
the business of the interior is conducted. ‘The Mascam wes never 
more profitable than at the greens neigh 


PrrsowaL.—Accounts from Broussa state that Abdel Kader 
passes the greater portion of bis time in meditation and prayer. 


This life of inactivity, it was thought, was wearing him gradually 
down ; his spirit chafes in his confinement. 


Howard Athenwum of this city has been 
presenting a succession of stars to its patrons. Barney Williams 
aad, hie wife hare been very popslar in their delineations. 


Mienowerre.—This ‘ Little Dailing,” for this is the English 
of its French name, is one of the most sweet and amiable of flowers. 


PROFITABLE AND PLEASANT EMPLOYMENT. 

Now is the season for those who desire to travel and see the 
country, to avail themselves of the opportunity offered by selling 
the bound volumes of our Pictorial. The work is now univer- 
sally known and appreciated as a standard illustrated history of 
the times, and few families that are enabled to examine it are wil- 
ling to do without it. The volumes are elegantly and durably 
bound, with gold edges and backs, and illuminated covers, con- 
taining a superb illustrated title-page and carefully prepared index 
of contents, forming, in themselves, with their thousands of orig- 
inal and perfect engravings, and letter-press explanations, with 
abundant contributions from the best American pens, a perfect 
library. To those persons who wish to purchase these popular 
volumes to sell again, a most liberal discount will be made, and 
those who have engaged in the business thus far, are making a 
highly profitable thing of it to themselves, realizing far more ac- 
tual remuneration thereby than could be obtained in any other 
way. It will give us pleasure to answer any communications in 
relation to the business, either by letter or to any person who may 
call at our office of publication. 


+ > 


Pure Water.—The Providence people are moving to obtain 
a supply of pure water from Ten-Mile River in Seekonk, five or 
six miles distant from the city. The total cost of the work, in- 
cluding reservoirs, is estimated at $926,000. 


+ > 
+ > 


Monster Steamer.—The new steamer now building at Green- 
point for the Fall River line, will be the largest boat ever built. 
She is 332 feet in length, and will measure 2300 tons; her cost 
will be three hundred thousand dollars. 


MARRIAGES. 


Mr. George N. Bigelow to Miss Louisa W. 
filde to Miss Helen M , daughter of Sam- 
uel W. Litch, 


By Rev. Mt. Sesion, Mr Joseph Henry Leavitt, of Salem, to Miss Maria 0. 
Winchester, of Dan 


Rev. Mr. William B. Webster to Miss M. 
By Rev. Dr. ’ Jenks, Mr. Alexander Wentworth to Miss C. Augusta, daughter 


At New Ipswich, N by Rev. Mr. Lee, Buck, , of Hartford, Ct. 
to Miss Lucy Farrar, of the Richard 
lee ag H., by Rev. Mr. Davis, J. Everett Sargent, of Wentworth, late 
8 the House of Representatives, to Miss Louisa Jennie Page. 
At Fortin, Me., by Rev. Mr. Pratt, Mr. 0. ny of ‘Trinidad de Cuba, to 
of the late Alfred C. or Morristown, 
f° Rev. of N. J. 
to Mrs. Cornelia K. Sumner, of Boston. _ . 
At Maitland, Canada West. by Rev. Mr. Blakey. 
to Jennie E., daughter of the late Capt. oee teams, of Brockville, C. W. 


DEATHS. 


A. Desh, 0; rs. Mary L., wife of N. P. Freeman, 
=o Shaw, 26; Mrs. Mary Wisweil » 88; Mr. George Pierce, 52; 
int Willies formerly of Cornish. N. H., 
At Roxbury, Mrs. une thane Jane, wife of Mr. Dodiley | Hall, 31. 
At Chariestown,{Mr. John Emerton, 66; Rev. Elias Wells, of Sandwich, 44. 
At Newton Upper Falls, Mrs. Jane, wife of Mr. Daniel G. Marden, 23. 
At Lynn, Mrs Ann Pray, 42: Miss Elizabeth Breed, 36. 
At Salem, Mr. William Gerrish, 73; Mr. John Dolan. 41. 
At Marblehead, suddenly, Capt. John Proctor, a well-known shipmaster. 
At Groton, Mrs. , wife of Mr. Geo B ham, 58. 
At Taunton, Mr. John P Metcalf, of Cambridge. 
At Worcester, Mrs. Sarah, widow of Caleb Wall, 58; ‘Mrs. Mary Stevens, 36. 
At Fairhaven, Miss Hannah Taber, 68; Mr. Charles W . Kempton, 49. 
At Ashby. Mr. Jonas Trowbridge, formerly of Boston, 80. 
At Bristol, 8. I., Mrs Rachel, wife of the late Capt. Ladieu, 92. 
At Little Compton, R. I., Mr. Owen Wilber, 67. 
At Mississippi. Mrs. M. 8. Weatherston, formerly of Charlestown, Mass. 
t Sheffield, England, James Sanderson, Esq. 
Sanderson Brothers & Co. net 
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DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The t of this is to t, in the most e and available 
form, li events of the . Ite columns 
are devoted to tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the whole well spiced with 
wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of notable objects, 
current events in all parts of the world, and of men and manners, altogether 
making a paper entirely origina! in its , in this coun Its pages 
contain views of every populous city in the world, of all buildings of 
note in the eastern or western hemisphere of all the principal ships and 
steamers of the navy and merchant service, with fine and accurate ta 
of every noted character in the world, both male and female. Sketches of 
beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be given, with numerous specimens 
from the animal kingdom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. Itis 
ye. on fine satin-surface paper, with new and beautiful type ye, grains 
n its mechanical execution an elegant <n of art. It contains fifteen 


TERMS:—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


> Any names may be added to the last number at the rate of $2 00 each, 
annum. 
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every corner of Tremont and Bromifleld Streets. by 
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Rev. H. Hastines Wau, Avice 
J. D. Jounson, M. D., Sanan F, 
Mas. 8. P. Dovenrr, Rev. Lurasre 
Parson Surely’s Experiment,” by Austin C. Buapicx. 
“ The Shadow,” a poem, by Paanz Carzy. 
Summer Flowers,” Mrs Anne M. Lowry. 
“My Island Home,” lines, by Many A. CLarx. 
The Wild Bird’s Carol,” by A. Haypen. 
INTERESTING RELICS. 
By Rev. Dr. Waterbury, Mr. Elliot C. Cowdin, of New York, to Miss Sarah 7 
Katharine. daughter of Samuel W. Waldron, Esq 
anon 
the periodical depots throughout the country, and of newsmen, at six sents per 
8. FRENCH, 151 
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(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE MIND. 


BY R. T. A. MACEY. 


Thou subtie essence, intangible, unseen ; 
Light of this house of clay— immortal mind! 
Wanderer mid storms, dweller mid skies serene, 
Yet ever in mysterious grandeur shrined, 
A link of earth with the dread future twined. 


As well may the frail faculties essay 
To grasp the idea of infinite space,— 
Bternal, boundless! stretching on alway, 
Where the lost reason vainly seeks a trace, 
Nor thought can find a single resting-place. 


For thou, too, art immeasurably vast, 
A thing of air and space, of gleom and light; 
Nor here. nor there, nor yon thy dwelling hast; 
But touching all in thy mysterious flight, 
Neer halts by day, nor hails refreshing night. 


A moment thou art there—by yonder stream, 
Which to the ocean wends in ceaseless flow ; 

Perch that t o’er its breast would dream, 
Kissing the flowers which on ite borders blow, 
Prying into its pebbly depths below. 


Thence upward mounting in thy airy course, 
Where yon blue mountain rears its azure dome, 
Would at its foot inquiring seek the source 
Whence these glad waters burst their prison home ; 
Henceforth mid light and upper day to roam. 


Would fain descend into the depths unknown, 
Where nature holds her secret, silent sway ; 
And grandeur sits mid utter gloom alone, 
In earth's dark caverns, where excluded day 
Forever shuns the solitary way. 


Would seek the springs, whose wondrous power moves 
The vast machinery of this outer shell ; 

Explain a plan whose slightest detail proves 
A boundless field, where human sense may dwell 
In endless trance,—nor learn the lesson well. 


Yet earth, with all her glorious majesty, 
Her mounts and vales, ber lakes and shoreless sea ; 
Nor aught here present to the wondering eye, 
Can chain the soul ;—the mind, immortal, free, 
Claims the wide limits of eternity! 


Seeks its high place beyond the narrow bound, 
Where feeble vision, halting, turns aside ; 

Its revels holds amid the realms profound, 
Where stars and suns in the dim distance hide, 
And time and space roll on their viewless tide. 


Yes, there are times when the immortal part 
Leaves its vile prison, and with eager wing 
Essays its flight beyond earth’s busy mart; 
And sits where stars their heavenly chorus sing, 
Forgetting earth, its joy and suffering. 


Perchance preparing for the coming hour, 
When disenthralied, freed from its mortal clod, 
The franchised spirit, conscious of its power, 
Shall soar through realms by mortal foot untrod, 
To life’s great centre, the Eternal God. 


4 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE WAYFARER. 


BY REV. H. HASTINGS WELD. 


A moruer wept for her first-born, and refused to be comforted. 
She thought that never in the world was grief like her grief. The 
very sunshine was a mockery, for it appeared to her selfish sor- 
row that everything was unkind which looked cheerful while she 
mourned. Friends came to comfort her, but their efforts availed 
little. She regarded them as enemies, since they would wrong 
her, if they could, out of the luxury of woe, and deprive her of 
the right to be inconsolable. The words which they said, she did 
not hear, for she dwelt unceasingly on the memory of her child. 
She thought over all the little incidents of its brief career, and 
remembered each alarm and each delight, which a mother only 
can feel and recollect. And she rebelled in heart that all the pain 
she had suffered, and all the anxiety she had endured, were but 
to rear a little tenant for the tomb. 

The hour came at length when she must relinquish even the 
poor consolation of keeping the lifeless form of her darling before 
her. She looked with strange wonder on those who could place 
the little body in its coffin. And yet she knew it must be, and 
she could neither resist nor consent. And so they bore it forth. 

As the little child was carried from the door, those who bore, 
and those who followed, passed under a strange review. An old 
wayfarer, with a heavy burthen on his back, rested on his staff 
and stared earnestly at the coffin, and then at every face as it 
passed before him. And when the party reached the grave, the 
same old man was there before them, and, leaning on his staff, 
waited as they came up. He stood at the foot of the grave, and 
seemed to be reverently attentive to the funeral service. Still his 
eye wandered from person to person, and from face to face. Not 
a@ word was said that he did not hear; not a tear fell that he did 
not observe; not a gesture, not a change of attitude, not the 
trembling of a sigh escaped him. As ‘the clods fell upon the 
coffin, he watched and hearkened; and wien all others had re- 
tired, the old man still remained, until tho last spadeful of earth 
was piled upon the grave. And then he slowly walked away— 
slowly and unwillingly, as if the place had for him some strange 
fascination. 


Many inquiring glances had‘been directed towards him, seeking 
something by which his presence there could be explained. No 
one could recognize him. There were none with whom he could 
claim kindred or acquaint none with whom he had affinity, 
save in the common bond of human pain and human sorrow. He 
was dusty and road-weary, with a countenance bronzed by expo- 
sure, and as passionless as parchment. The glances of others fell 
unheeded upon him, while his own bold stare seemed to have a 
spell in it, which defied interference. His presence was an hour’s 
wonder; and then he was forgotten by all except the mother of 
the child, to whom his face came up, as a strange accompaniment, 
whenever she thought upon the burial of her babe. 


Thus went he on his way. Though none who saw the old man 
could read his thoughts, we have an author’s key to them. He 
was living over a painful passage in his own life again. Callous 
and uninviting as was his exterior, there beat a warm heart be- 
neath, and for every sigh which he heard, in his heart there was a 
response. Many years had he wandefed among strangers, and he 


had ceased to look to man for sympathy, or to utter his feelings 
aloud. He carried his own world locked up in his bosom, and 
held communion only with himself. As he gazed at the mourners 
and at the grave, his thoughts ran back to his own youth, and to 
his own first great grief, when he laid his first-born down to rest. 
He was innocent of any intention to intrude, and careless what 


others might think or say—for what was the opinion, good or ill, 
of the’world to him ? 

And so he wandered on, watching all, though seeming to have 
part in none. And yet all the joys and all the griefs which he 
witnessed recalled his own again. He had lived out his life, and 
passed its joys and sorrows, and smiled with a cynical unconcern 
upon those who were eagerly seeking delights, as if they were 
unchanging, or bitterly indulging grief, as if it would not wear 
away, in spite of the determination of the sufferer to perpetuate it. 
He lived in the experience of others as it passed under his notice ; 
and as picture succeeded picture in the still moving panorama of 
life, he dismissed each with as much unconcern as a man turns 
his back upon the canvass which he knows he shall see again. It 
was all the same thing over and over. 

The Sabbath bell summoned a country congregation to the 
house of prayer. The little old church stood in the midst of gen- 
erations of the dust of its old worshippers; and one, anxious to 
be ever a door-keeper, had been entombed, at his own desire, at 
the entrance of the building, and the broad slate which bore his 
name served as a step toenter the porch. The feet of his descend- 
ants had almost obliterated the record of his memory. It was an 
allegory done in stone; for ever thus the busy footsteps of the 
living wear out the remembrance of the dead. The worshippers 
came gathering in; and our old man, with the same face, the 
same pack, and the same staff, passed them all in review before 
him. And when the last tardy comer had entered, he reclined 
at the door, and listened with the same impassable face to the 
services. 

Here, too, a young mother formed one of the objects of his 
scrutiny. There was an uneasiness among the juveniles, which 
betrayed that something more than ordinary was in expectation. 
The impatient cry of a child, and the smothered “ hush, hush!” of 
the mother took away the attention of the thoughtless and the 
curious from the clergyman’s voice. He, as well as others, was 
not displeased when, at the proper place in the service, the little 
one could be called up, received into the church, and, after its 
initiation, dismissed till it could be taught to reverence the place. 
The rite performed, the organ played the Benedictus; and as the 
mother turned, she confronted, suddenly, the old man with the 
pack. He had obeyed his impulse of -more than curiosity, and, 
regardless of custom and of the suppressed mirth of the younger 
people, and the astonished glances of the old, had entered the 
church, and followed the sponsors to the fount. 


What right had that old man there? He did not stop to weigh 
or to inquire. He once had tremblingly responded to the ques- 
tions of the minister, in behalf of his own child—and then, the 
thought that he would ever be a poverty-stricken wanderer, home- 
less and childless, did not enter his mind. He forgot the lapse of 
years and the change of his condition, as he listened to the familiar 
words ; and when the touching ceremony was over, he resumed 
his place at the door again, and hearkened to the words of the 
ambassador, as if he felt the truth that the words were as much 
addressed to him as to any. 

And again the old man wandered on, having first waited and 
watched the congregation as it separated. He had an eye for all, 
and looked on all as one familiar—and yet none knew or could 
imagine who he was, or why he lingered there. The foolish were 
uneasy; and one old lady—who had cherished and preserved, in 
spite of modern innovation, the superstitions of her youth—was 
sure that he had subjected the baptized babe to the evil eye. Evil 
eye! As if there could be an eye more evil than that with which 
fat and supercilious selfishness looks upon the poor and the for- 
saken! The old man was unconscious of all these surmises and 
suspicions; or, if he was conscious, was indifferent. He was 
walking through the world a veritable stranger and a pilgrim ; 
and cared nothing for the thoughts and opinions of those whom 
he met, only to pass them by. 

The turf knit its roots, and the sods grew compact and firm 
over the baby buried; and the child baptized grew old enough to 
cause its mother deeper sorrows than the little anxieties for its 
proper demeanor at the christening. The old man was still 
without a house or home, but his step had grown weaker, and his 
daily walks less long. A short journey served to weary him ; and 
his hold on earth, through the lives of others, grew daily more 
feeble. Yet still he wandered; for there seemed no ark to which 


-he could ret wn, having no rest for the sole of his foot. He had 


revisited the home of his youth; and none there recognized or 
comforted him. So he had only to turn again ; and with the me- 
chanical habits of an old wanderer he retraced his steps, and 
amused himself with striving to recollect the objects which he had 
passed on his long journey from the far West to the Atlantic sea- 
board. His simple story was that of many, Disappointed in his 
early plans of life, he had sought to find a more propitious field 
in the new regions of the West. His first-born, as we have hinted, 
he had placed in its narrow bed; and in the West he trusted to 
find a home for his wife and surviving child. ‘Scarce had he 
realized the beginning of this hope, when the news followed him 
that she for whom he toiled had ceased to need the shelter he had 
found for her. His wife was dead ; and thence he lived on, aim- 
less and dejected. The journey was too formidable for him to 
attempt a return—and why should he? It was true that he still 
had living a little child—“ but,” he said, “why become knit to 
her? Let some one else do that for me; for, as the others have 
gone, so will she go.” 

But a yearning for something urged him, and, as we have in- 
troduced him to the reader, he presented himself again among the 
scenes of his youth. He looked upon his wife’s grave; but he 
found none who could tell him of his daughter. His heart smote 
him that he had neglected her; and he could only trust that the 
duty which he had not performed, others had done for him. So 


he wandered on his way back, and again he seated himself on the 
in memoriam threshold of the old country church. He was no- 
ticed and remembered, and some of the villagers pitied and offered 
him shelter—an offer which he was now too feeble to decline. 
They drew from him his simple story, and even the old lady who 
had suspected him of an evil eye, now turned a pitying glance 


upon him. She thought, and thought, and thought—as she after- 


wards always related it, and then declared that she did believe, 
that she did remember, some orphan child of his name, who mar- 
ried somebody, she could not tell who. But she was sure of such 
a person, and sure of such a marriage. The old man smiled 
incredulously, but hope was awakened. And hope, and rest, and 
the intention of consolation were cordials to his old heart; and 
again he wandered, but with better courage. 

It was a beautiful morning in spring when he reached again the 
grave of the little child. The buds of early roses which affection 
had planted there, were striving to expand—and one which had 
too early forced its way, was nipped by the frost—and died ere it 
had opened : fit emblem of the babe who reposed beneath. And 
could the old wayfarer discern the emblem? It does not require 
costly raiment to indicate true poetical feeling and appreciation. 
He saw the blighted bud, and felt it. 

He was about to leave the spot forever, and wander on, still on. 
But before he left, he paused to read the inscription which had 
been placed at the head of the little grave. It was mere aimless 


curiosity—for what could the name matter to him? It was Alice, 


And the mother’s name was Alice, too. The old man sighed, for 
so had his neglected daughter been called. 

He was joined at the churchyard gate by the mother of the 
child. She saw him enter, and readily remembered him.’ A cor- 
dial invitation to wait and refresh himself he could not refuse ; 
and as he followed to her home his manner was more absent—but 
his gaze was closer than ever. She caused food to be placed be- 
fore him, and sat down herself opposite to minister to his wants. 
Thinking that her presence disturbed him, she rose.to go, but he 
interrupted her purpose. “It may seem a strange question,” he 
said—‘ but it would please me very much to know what was 
your maiden name.” 

The lady smiled at his curiosity—but readily informed him. 

He replied by a volley of questions: hurried and incoherent. 
And she soon partook of the excitement of his manner. In their 
confusion they embarrassed each other; but the father coming in, 
undertook the direction of the examination, for such it was. And 
the result introduced to each other a father and a daughter who 
had never hoped to meet—never dreamed of seeing each other 
upon this side of the grave. 

Shall we call it instinct which had thus drawn these people of 
kin together? Shall we say it was accident—or rather deem it 
Providence? The short evening of the grandfather’s days were 
made calmly happy—not always at the side of the dead, for there 
were living children born to claim his thoughts. None seemed to 
hint so dear as the departed Alice whom he had never seen, for. 
she was linked in his thoughts with the child whom he had buried, 
before the daughter, now a matron, was born. He could talk to 
the mother of her mother, and to the children of their grand- 
parent—prettier, he averred, than any of them. But then he saw 
her through young eyes, and love had “kept her memory green,” 
through all the weary waste in which he had wandered. 

‘And when his time was come, they laid the old man down be- 
side the little grave. His story has passed into a local legend,. 
and with due embellishments makes the staple of many a low- 
voiced conversation in the village graveyard, in the long summer 
Sabbath noons. And those who hear feel towards the wanderers 
in the thoroughfares, that they have minds, and souls, and hearts ; 
affection and tender ties—binding them to the past, if not to the 
present, and uniting them to the common brotherhood in which 
God has created all the nations of the earth. 


> 
> 


GENIUS AND TALENT. 


Talent is, so to speak, a hand to do things with; jus is an 
eye; hence the impersonality of the one and the seeandliey of 

e other. There are men of talent without genius—adroit, use- 
ful, able men ; there are also men of genius without talent—bung- 
ling, inarticulate, neglected, wailing, unha PY victims, wi 
inordinate ambition and little power. De Onin ey is a man of 
genius who has many talents, but —— the one Ity which 
would render them mange: 4 efficient—Pegasus without a curb- 
rein, galloping aimlessly.— Vivi 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

The Mormons of Utah have contributed a block of stone to 
the Washington Monument.—— Snails fed on strawberries are 
the last invented delicacy. They are brought to Paris from Ulm, 
on the Danube. The flavor is said to be—unutterable ! —— “ It 
is a fact,” says the Bombay Gazette, “that the entire population 
of India do not spend sixpence per head a year in clothing. ——It 
is ‘a novelty to see two women pass each other in the street, with- 
out turning round to see what each has on. —— “ Twenty-four 
hundred claims,” says the National Intelligencer, “have been 
made for pensions under the act of 1853, granting pensions to the 
widows of officers and soldiers of the Revolution who were mar- 
ried subsequent to the year 1800.” —— How pleasant is a lovely 
thing a little out of season—a rosebud in winter, for instance, or 
a kiss in church. —— It is said that more than half the Enniskil- 
len Dragoons are Englishmen, and that more than half the 
Scotch Grays are Irishmen. —— When General Washington was 
in New York, a year or two after the Revolution, he had a set of 
false teeth inserted by the only dentist in the city. There are 
now practising, in New York, nearly a thousand dentists. ——~ A 
tea-spoonful of salt thrown into the water, will soften from three 
to four pails of hard water—so says the Maine Farmer. The 
favorite colors of Mexican and American ladies are indicated in 
the trade orders. In printed lawns the colors are bright and 
showy for Mexico, and for America, blue, chocolate, purple and 


pink. —— Ohio now sends daily to New York quantities of meat, 
ready dressed, in refrigerators, via Ene Railroad. An excellent 
notion. —— There is to be a statue erected in Rome to the English 
Pope, Adrian IV. —— The Boston Post, speaking of the pro- 
posed oceanic telegraph, wonders whether the news transmitted 
through salt water will be fresh. —— Quack doctors thrive in 


England. The census of 1841 showed 21,435 persons practising 
one or more departments of medicine without qualification A 
Madrid journal asserts that a game-keeper recently killed a hare 
with two heads and five feet, which weighed eight pounds, and 
ran with extraordinary rapidity. ——Punch states that “a propo- 
sal has been under consideration in the magnetic circles of Lon- 
don, to form an expedition for the purpose of moving Table 
Bay.” —— “ Sir,” said a justice to a culprit, “ you are an arrant 
knave.” “ Just as your worship spoke,” said the culprit, “the 
clock struck two.” —— Nine thousand, eight hundred and forty- 
nine steerage passengers had embarked from Liverpool since Ist 
August, for America. —— The Irishman who informed Mary 


that he was “ sitting on the stile,” arrived in this country last | 


week, and made track for “‘those grand old woods.” —— Com- 
modore Vanderbilt and his party were recently in Florence, where 
the commodore sat to Powers for his bust at a cost of one thou- 
sand dollars. —— Ladies manifest a praiseworthy insensibility to 
ridicule, by continuing to wear their bonnets round their necks, 
and dresses which sweep the pavement. —— “ John, did you find 
any eggs in the old hen’s nest this morning?” “No, sir: if the 
old hen laid any, she has mislaid them.” —— Gold bearing quartz 
has been discovered in Blair county, Pa. —— At a recent meet- 
ing of the Tract Society in New York, it was stated that 38,448 
Germans arrived in that city in the six months from the first of 
January to the first of July. —— Liverpool, with a population of 
four hundred thousand is yet without a daily paper. —— An inge- 
nious young Benedict, ycleped John McIntosh, taken before a 
justice at Washington for whipping his wife, argued his right to 
do so on having a good cause; and asserted that he had a good 
cause in her having “refused to say her prayers.” —— The total 
value of produce which reached New Orleans the past year, was 
$104,000,000. —— The Savannah Courier says the planters on 
the Savannah and Ogechee rivers have been for several days en- 
gaged in harvesting rice. The crops are represented to be very 
abundant. —— Ornamental trees to the number of nearly one 
hundred have been planted this season by the South Boston Tree 
Association, and they have on hand one hundred and sixty more 
ready for setting. —— The report that the man who couldn’t con- 
tain himself was about to issue a supplement, has been contra- 
dicted. ——— The express train from Syracuse to Rochester, over 
the direct route, on Saturday afternoon, made the trip in one hour 
and fifty minutes, which is claimed to be the best time ever made 
on that road. The distance is 84 miles. —— There has been but 
one death in the village of West: Longmeadow, thus far in 
1853. —— The handsomest building in Staunton, Va., is the jail. 
A palace for rogues, and an ordinary mansion for honest folks. 
Fixz Mosaric.—The Pope’s contribution to the Crystal Palace 
exhibition was unpacked a few days ago, and was found to be 
uninjured by the voyage. It is the same mosaic copy of Guer- 
cino’s picture of St. John that was exhibited at the World’s Fair 
in London, and is valued at more than £12,000 sterling. This 
precious work of art was executed in Rome. 


+ > 
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A Mrracte or Fat.—A young man in Savannah, whom the 
physician calls a “ miracle of nature,” died last week of a rapid 
accumulation of fat. He weighed, at the time of his death, six 
hundred and forty-three pounds. He had been gaining fat at the 
rate‘ of two pounds per day for some weeks before his death, 
weighing five hundred and sixty-five pounds when he commenced. 


Somernine New.—The Plymouth Journal (England) an- 
nounces the discovery of amode of transmitting articulate sounds 
to a great distance by means.of an instrument termed the telephone, 


. water being the agent or medium of transmission. 


EXrTensive Lismany.—The catalogue of the British Museum 
Library contains twelve hundred volumes, and has cost half a 
million of dollars. The library contains 520,000 books. 


Wayside Gatherings. 


The person who “ dropped a remark” is expected to pick it up 
again. 

The average number of daily visitors at the Crystal Palace is 
seven thousand. 

Mr. Nathaniel Nichols, of Haverhill, was drowned on Friday 
week, at Plum Island. ‘ 

and Ottawa Railroad Company in Michigan. 

An earthquake has occurred on the lake shore at New Orleans, 
rocking houses and causing great alarm. 

The height of the Washi m National Monument is now 140 
feet, and another course will be commenced in a few days. 

The health of the Isthmus is good, and much less rain fell in 
the month of August than is usually experienced during that por- 
tion of the wetseason. 

Michigan City has now a population of 2353 inhabitants, show- 
ing an increase of 132 per cent. since the taking of the Uni 
States census of 1850, , 

Four editors in New/Qrleans have died victims of the yellow 
fever; two of the Picayune, one of the Delta, and one of the 
Crescent. 

Mr. Tufts of Medford, who gave the site for the Universalist 
College on Walnut Hill, has made his will, giving two hundred 
thousand dollars to the College. 

Fanny Ellsler, the celebrated dauseuse, is still living. She re- 
sides principally at Vienna, in a magnificent mansion purchased 
by the proceeds of her professional engagements. 


Mrs. Asa Holbrook, who was so seriously injured on the Old 
Colony Railroad lately, died of her injuries on Sunday week. 
She remained unconscious from the time of the accident until her 


In the vicinity of Bangor, on the 7th ult., a tornado destroyed 
a large seule! trees, and in North Dixmont the house and 
barn of Mr. Steveus were blown down, and another house in the 
vicinity was unroofed. 

While a party of yo en ing i 
iel Darling, the son of a widow in Cumberland, R.I., aged 18 
years, was drowned. 

Miss Dix, whose philanthropy in the canse of the insane has 
made her celebrated, is now at Nantucket, for the purpose of ex- 
amining the life boats there, and devising means of aiding ships 
wrecked upon those shores. 

Elihu Burritt writes to the New York Journal of Commerce, 
that if our government will cordially co-operate with that of Great 
Britain in the matter of ocean postage, the rates will be reduced 
to a penny before the close of 1854. 


Charles Wise, aged seventeen years, son of Mr. John Wise, the 
well-known aeronaut, ascended in his father’s balloon, the “ Irene’”’ 
from Shannondale Springs, a few days ago, in the presence of a 
large concourse of spectators. 

There are two girls in Hanover county, Va., it is said, who 
make six pan shingles per week, at four dollars and fifty 
cents per thousand. They supply the demand in that part of the 
country, and sell many in Richmond. They have purchased a 
piano, and are capital performers. 


Foreign Items. 


Some pee demonstrations against the authorities have been 
made at Leghorn. 

Females are ey epee from serving as waiters in coffee-houses, 
etc., in Berlin, by the police. 

The London Morning Chronicle ridicules Lord Stirling’s claim 
to the Fisheries, as the Times had before done. 


The Wellington Fund, for erecting an asylum for widows and 
children of military officers, has £100,000. 

The receipts at the Dublin Exhibition are now close up to the 4 
paying point. 8000 to 9000 visitors is about the daily average. 

The number of applications for patents for new inventions, dur- 
ing ad year in France, amounts to three thousand three 
hun and fifty two. 

The Times, venturing on a prophecy, says—“If Pius IX. 
reign ten years longer he will bring Europe to the — of another 

t reformatory movement, extendiny,, perhaps, to the overthrow 
of the Papacy itself.” 

The Liv l Mercury states that a Mr. Cooke, of Leicester, 
intends starting an excursion train to Scotland, which he intends 
shall stay sufficiently long at Gretna Green to admit of passen- 
gers being married. 

Mr. Joseph Rostern, an eminent manufacturer of Manchester, 
England, was recently blown by a gust of wind off a cliff 200 feet 
vig , near Power's Court, the seat of Lord Castlereagh, county 

icklow, Ireland, and instantly killed. 

Macaulay says—“ During the latter of the seventeenth 
century, there were only two minds in England which possessed 
the imaginative faculty in a very eminent degree: one of these 
minds produced Paradise Los e other Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

There have been nearly four thousand deaths in Copenhagen 
from the cholera. The association for preventing its spread have 
erected a vast quantity of wooden sheds for the accommodation of 
patients removed from infected houses. numbers of per- 
sons are living under tents, exposed to ips from the rainy 
weather. 

A new sort of carriage has been constructed for the Orleans 
Railroad, France. It is a complete house, consisting of a draw- 
ing-room, bed-room, kitchen, and wine cellar, with icing appara- 
tus for fifty bottles of wine; in fact, apartmeats furnished ele- 
gantly and comfortably. It was built under the immediate. direc- 
tion of the Comte de , and he can now travel “at home” 
from one end of Europe to the other. 

“It is impossible,” says the London Court Journal, “for any 
one at all acquainted with court matters not to be conscious of 
the warm friendship existing between the heir presumptive of the 
Prussian throne, and our own royal family. That this cordial 
union of feelings. will be cemented by an alliance there does not 
seem to be the slightest doubt ; as also that the betrothment will 
take place at the earliest fitting period.” 

Twenty thousand season tickets to the Dublin Exhibition have 
been sold. The net proceeds have reached the sum of $320,000, 
and it is thought, will reach double thatsum. The largest number 
of visitors in one day was 18,103, and the largest receipts in one 
day were $4600. It is considered certain that Mr. Dargan will 
be repaid the half million of dollars which he advanced for the 

reliminaries. 


and other p 


Sands of Gold. 


+++. Weare all slaves of the laws, to live free of power at 


-... The shadow of h ife i 

.-.. Ambition thinks no face so beautiful as that which locks 
from under a crown.—Sir P. Sidney. 

.++. To destroy the ideas of immortality of the soul, is to add 
death to death.—Madame de Souza. 


.... Friends are as companions on a } 


, who ought to aid 
each other to persevere in Pythagoras. 


e road to a happier life.— 

..+. Friendships which are born in misfortune, are more firm 
and lasting than those which are formed in happine s.—D’ U;/e. 

eee Determine with yourself to employ a certain stated time, 
in order to acquire the virtue to which you are least disposed.— 
Jean Paul. 

Alike to the slave, and nis oppressor cometh night with 
sweet refreshment, and half of the life of the mos wwenhel is 
gladdened by the soothings of sleep.— Tupper. 

.-.. By the degree of thy joy in seeing ge of thy fellow- 
creature, and that of thy pain in his suffering, tfou canst be able 
to judge of the degree of thy goodness.—Lavater. 

-.-. Man is born for action; he ought tc do something. 
Work, at each step, awakens a sleeping force and roots out error. 
Who does nothing, knows nothing. Rise! to work! I thy 
knowledge is » employ it; wrestle with natare; test the 
ye thy theories ; see if they will support the trial; act }— 


3 oker’s Budget. 


“Ts that dog of yours a cross breed ?”’ asked a gentleman of a 
canine vender. ‘No zur, his mother was avery gentle and affec- 
tionate creature.” 

Old Stickinthemud, of the Westchester Journal, :ays he never 
reads the detailed virtues of the dead upon their tomb-stones, 
commencing with “here lies,” but he thinks so does the inscrip- 
tion 

George Selwyn once affirmed in company that no woman ever 
wrote a letter without a postscript. ‘‘ My next letter shall refute 

ou!” said Lady G. Selwyn soon after received a letter from her 
yship, when after her signature stood: “ P. S.—Who is right 
now, youor 

An old gentleman who used to frequent one of the coffee- 
houses, being unwell, thought he might make so free as to steal 
an opinion concerning his case ; accordingly, he one day took an 
opportunity of asking D . Buchan, who sat in the same box with 
him, what he should take for such acomplaint. “Tl tell you,” 
said the doctor, sarcastically ; ‘‘ you should take advice.” 


A gentleman who canvassed for a surgeoncy at the Bristol 
infirmary waited upon a grocer who happened to be a subscriber, 
and, making his bow, as is usual on these occasions, said, “ Sir, I 
have taken the liberty of troubling you, to request that you 
would—” at which moment, perceiving, by the stern brow of the 
grocer, that he was about to receive a flat refusal, with great 
promptitude the applicant changed his tone, and ended his sen- 
tence with “weigh mea pennyworth of plums!” and laid the 
money at the same time on the counter. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 


VOLUMES I, IL, Il, AND IV.—BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., II., ITI.. and IV. of the Deawtxe-Room 
Companion, elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges and back. and illumined 
sides, forming superb and most attractive parlor ornaments in the shape of a 
series of ks of between Four anp Five Hunprep Paces Racn, and each 
Volume containing nearly Onz Taousanp ExGRravines of Men, Manners, and 
current Events ail over the world; of Scenery in all parts of the Globe; of 
famous Cities and beautiful Villages; of Pageants at home and abroad; of fine 
Maritime Views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instruc- 
tive subjects; with ILLominep TirLe-Pacgs AND INDExes of great beauty and 
artistic excellence, and forming very brilliant frontispieces to the volumes 

ides the many Illustrations, they embrace in their pages a vast amount 
of original Tales, Sketches, Poems, and Novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current News Kecord of ihe times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future reference and present enjoy- 
ment, both in regard to Reading Matter and Illustrations 

For sale at the Publication Office, by our Wholesale Agents, and at all the 
Periodical Depots throughout the Union. One volume, $3 00; two volumes, 
$5 00; three volumes, $7 00, and four volumes, $9 00. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, and poetic and origi- 
nal tales, written expressly for the paper. In politics, and on sectarian 
ques: t is strictly neutral. Nothing of an immoral nature will ever be 


lato ies therefore making it emphatically, 
A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 

AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 
admitted to Offering the sheet, which is of 

THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 
for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled 


corps 
of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


ORIGINAL PAPBR, 


the t circulation of which far exceeds that of any other weekly paper in 
the Union, with the exception of Gusasom’s PICTORIAL. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


One copy of the Fac or ove Unton, and one copy of Guzason’s PicroriaL 
$4 00 per annum, invariably in advance. 


*,* The FLAG can be obtained at any of the newspaper depots in the United 
States, and of newspaper carriers, at POUR CENTS per single copy. 


F. GLEASON, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR, 
oy Taxmonr awp Bromrrmip Srazers, Bosrow, Mass. 
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AMERICAN YACHT SYLVIE. 
Brother Jonathan has lately sent 
over another yacht to astonish the 
English in their own waters. 
owner, Louis Depau, belcngs, we 
mtleman of fortune. He has sent 
Sylvie to Engieat to sail against 
anything that offers, not excepti 
the pioneer craft, the “ America. 
The Sylvie, though she somewhat 
resembles the America, is integral] 
unlike her, being cutter rigged, wi 
an immense breadth of beam, and 
carries a false, or dropping keel. 
This enables her, in light weather, 
to draw but very little water; but if 
occasion require her to stand under 
a very heavy press of canvass, then 
she can drop her keel for the time, 
and gain all the advan which 
it will afford. This keel can be 
lowered about 15 feet. Her tonnage 
is 105 tons, her mgst 82 feet long, 
72 feet beam, from the end of the 
bowsprit to the mast 50 feet, and the 
jib-boom" 18 feet out. The len; 
of her deck is 80 feet; beam, 24 
6 inches; depth, 7 feet; and draft of 
water, 5 1-2 feet aft, and 3 1-2 at the 
fore. She has a tremendous beam, 
when observed end on. She is cer- 
tainly a most curious-looking craft. 
Every one who has seen her, has 
given a definition of her deck plan— 
some thinking her to resemble a 
pair of bellows, with the handles cut 
off and nozzle remaining, while oth- 
ers compare her to a turbot, with 
the sheer that such a fish would re- 
semble with its head and tail triced 
up. Notwithstanding this, .she is 
very saucy-looking, and by no means 
unsightly, and has challenged al- 
ready the admiration and elaborate 
comment of our English brethren of 
the press. The advent of the swift- 
keeled yacht America in the Eng- 
lish waters has given afresh impetus 
to the boating club interest, and re- 
have since been more frequent 
than ever, while the improvement in 
boat building has kept pace with the growing taste for this species 
of aquatic sport. In all these trials, America is still ahead of her 
transatlantic competitors, and it makes John Bull open his eyes 
when he is beaten by a crack yacht, and another comes over from 
Yankee land that can beat her. There is no disguising the fact, 
we have evinced our supremacy on the water in a hundred differ- 
ent ways, and we shall be excused for bragging a little over the 
victory, since heretofore Brittany has so long boasted of raling 
the wave. The Sylvie will probably be sold for a round sum to 
some Englishman, and then her model will be copied, and thus 
John Bull will try to follow when he cannot lead. Success to 
every effort which goes to complete the triumph of Yankee enter- 
prise in the dominion of the seas! 
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THE NEW AMERICAN YACHT “SYLVIE.” 


THE ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. 

The fine picture which we give below represents the Royal 
Exchange Building, London, with a view of the busy thorough- 
fares that immediately surround it. In the fo und is seen the 
equestrian statue of the Duke of Wellington. The architectural 
beauty of the Exchange Building is famous all over the world ; 
and the general effect is finely exhibited in the illustration, the 
whole being on a scale of unrivalled i ce, and such as 
well becomes the capital of a rich and civilized nation. The 
Royal Exchange is, of course, one of the permanent lions which 
every stranger resorting to London will visit; and it will also 
richly repay the tourist’s time and labor to give the building a 

examination in every part of its great extent. 


PROGRESS OF RUSSIA. 
There is something really grand 
and imposing in the Pros] march 
of Russian dominion since Peter the 


these have now been pushed to lon- 
gitude 18 deg., and latitude 39 deg., 
respectively, Russia had then 
porte 
only ports were 

Frozen Ocean 


thus :—At the accession of Peter the — 
Great, in 1689, it was 15,000,000; 
at the accession of Catherine the 
Second; in 1752, it was 25,000,000 ; 
at the aceession of Paul, in 1796, it 
was 38,000,000; at the accession of 
Nicholas, in 1825, it was 58,000,000. 
By the treaty of Neustadt, in 1 za), 
and by a subsequent treaty in 1809, 
the acquired more than the kingdom 
of Sweden, and the command of the 
.Gulf of, Finland, from which before 
she was excluded. By the three 
partitions of Poland, in 1772, 1793 
and 1795, and by the arrangements 
of 1815, she acquired territory ee: f 
equal in extent to the whole Aus 

an empire. By various wars and 
treaties with Turkey, in 1783, 1794 
and 1812, she robbed her of terito- 
ries equal in extent to all that re- 
mains of her European dominions, 
and uired the command of the 
Black Between 1800 and 1814, 
she acquired from Persia districts at 
least as large as the whole of Eng- 
land, and from Tartary a territory 


— which ranges over thirty degrees of 


longitude. During this period of 
150 , she bas advanced her 
frontier five hundred miles towards 
Constantinople, six hundred and 
thirty miles towards Stockholm, 
seven hundred miles towards Berlin and Vienna, and one thou- 
sand miles towards Teheran, Cabool and Calcutta. One —_ 
acquisition she has not yet made, though steadily pushing tow: 

it, earnestly desiring it, and feeling it to be essential to the com- 
pletion of her vast designs and the satisfaction of her natural and 
consistent ambition—namely, the possession of Constantinople 
and Roumelia; which would give her the most admirable harbors 
and the command of the Levant, and would enable her to overlap, 
surround, menace and all the 
steadily progressing in her designs upon the Ottoman empire, 
this wR the caer states of Europe seem intent on such @ 
balance of power as shall maintain Porte’s dominions from 
possession by Russia.— Economist. 
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THE ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. 


